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REHABILITATION THROUGH LIP-READING* 


Ipa P. Linguist 


HE word deafness as_ popularly 

used is a relative term. It is ap- 

plied to all degrees of impairment 
of hearing, from that of a slight defect 
to a state of total silence. Because 
Nature has been very liberal in her 
original allowance of hearing, any im- 
pairment is seldom noticed until it has 
reached serious proportions, sometimes 
too late for medical help. Often at this 
stage the only thing the otologist can do 
is to keep his patient from further loss. 
Hence there arises the need for re- 
habilitation. What has been lost in one way 
must be compensated for by some other 
means. Whatever percentage of hearing 
remains must be conserved to the utter- 
most, and substitutes or compensations 
must be found for that which has been 
lost. 


This problem of rehabilitation of the 
deafened man or woman is fairly sim- 
ple when some one of the many forms 
of ear-phones now on the market can 
be used with success. To be sure, many 
a sufferer must learn to pocket a certain 
pride and to acquire some degree of 
philosophy before he can wear his in- 
strument with a show of equanimity. 
Too many wear devices apologetically, as 
though by so doing they were guilty of 
a crime, or at least of a misdemeanor! 
It is, however, gratifying to see occa- 


*Read at the Minnesota State Conference of Social 
Workers, September 12, 1927, 
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sionally an ear-phone carried with such 
dignity that it seems a badge of honor! 
And why indeed should an ear-piece be 
considered any more disgraceful than an 
eye-piece ? 

Where the deafness is total, or where 
it is the result of acoustic nerve trouble, 
an instrument is of no benefit as a rule. 
Then the problem is more complex. It 
is here that the function of lip-reading 
as a means of rehabilitation appears. 
Eyes must be trained to see speech 
movements when ears: fail to register 
speech-sounds. That, in short, is what 
lip-reading means: seeing in place of 
hearing. 

The society woman and the person 
of independent means will need the help 
of lip-reading chiefly for the sake of 
easing, for themselves, their families and 
friends, the daily intercourse and social 
contacts. 


When to the handicap of deafness 
there is added the necessity of self-sup- 
port the problem becomes indeed a 
serious one. It is with that class that 
this paper is concerned. 

To keep a position already acquired 
or to secure a new one, the deafened man 
must have at his command a mastery of 
lip-reading sufficient to help him under- 
stand the vocabulary of his daily task. 
Business superiors and associates are 
not going to bother to write out all 
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necessary communications or to shout 
or repeat them over and over again. 
This worker faces three alternatives. 
Either he must acquire such a mastery 
of lip-reading as will enable him to con- 
tinue in his present line, or he must seek 
another occupation where good ears are 
not essential, or he must be willing to 
accept a subordinate position. In the 
last case he is generally forced down- 
ward in the wage scale and often be- 
comes after a time that pitiable object, a 
man habitually in search of a new job. 


Who can blame him for becoming 
chronically discouraged and morbidly in- 
trospective? He develops a constantly 
increasing inferiority complex. Everyone 
seems against him. His whole outlook 
on life is one of negations. Out of this 
“darkness of deafness,” to quote a 
former student, lip-reading can and will 
lead him “into the light of hope and 
courage, where he is ready and willing 
to face the world, and finds a thrill in 
the impact of meeting it!” 


For twelve years it has been our 
privilege to watch and, in some small 
measure, to help scores upon scores 
through this transition stage. From the 
rank and file of this number let us pick 
out a few cases for your consideration. 
We might almost call these illustrations 
a clinic in rehabilitation through lip- 
reading. 

A few years ago a young business 
woman was losing her grip on herself 
because oi increasing deafness. She 
was too self-centered, too sensitive at 
the thoughtless slights of her co-work- 
ers, and increasingly inattentive, erratic, 
and absent-minded at her work. After 
some intensive training in lip-reading 
she became mentally alert once more, 
learned to concentrate, and sped up 
in her work until: she won from her 
superior the well-deserved verdict of 
being the best worker he had! 


At the end of her course this sum- 
mer one lady said: “When I came here 
I thought I was a most unfortunate 


mortal. Everything seemed wrong. I 
was so moody. Now I feel there is 
nothing the matter with me. I can do 
anything! I am going home with a 
happier and higher view of life.” 

One whose progress in this study had 
seemed almost hopelessly retarded by 
poor health wrote a few years later: 
“That training set me up in business 
again, and stands me in good stead every 
day.” 

A woman of 68 experienced such a 
general awakening during her first half 
course that another pupil told her re- 
cently: “Why, you look twenty years 
younger than you did a month ago!” 
And some of her friends, who at first 
had dissuaded her from attempting this 
study, are now ardently encouraging her 
to continue, for they see, as she put it, 
that “there really is something in it.” 

Another girl was told that her deaf- 
ness had never inconvenienced her em- 
ployer in any way. That statement could 
not have been made before she mas- 
tered lip-reading. And the same em- 
ployer offered to take into her shop 
other deaf women, provided they were 
lip-readers. 

One young man was unusually erratic 
and spasmodic in his lessons at first. 
Roving eyes and wandering attention in- 
dicated only too plainly the effects of 
advanced deafness. Severe discipline, 
great patience and perseverance grad- 
ually brought about a wonderful change. 
By the end of his course he had re- 
ceived three raises in salary, totalling 
$55.00 a month. And today he is as 
happy as he was despondent three 
years ago! 

An ex-service man had been totally 
deafened by spinal meningitis. The 
blow seemed irremediable. The college 
career which had been begun before the . 
war seemed closed forever. But lip- 
reading proved to be an open door, and 
a few years later he was graduated with 
honors from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Today he is making good in an 
enviable position with a large Eastern 
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publishing firm. Another, after gradu- 
ating at our own School of Forestry, 
won a Scholarship at Yale University. 
Still others, both men and women, with 
the help of lip-reading have gone back 
to finish college courses which otherwise 
would have been out of the question. 

A girl of twelve was brought to us 
with the request that we help her so 
that she might keep up with her classes 
in school. Working with children was 
not our line, but there was no other 
place she could go. So we made the 
experiment. At first she was unwilling, 
silent, and distrustful of us, but she soon 
became friendly and tried to cooperate 


with our efforts. When her eyes had , 


been trained to help her dull ears, she 
kept her place in school, finished high 
school (even taking up Latin there) and 
at last reports was studying Journalism 
at the University. (Right here let me 
pause and in parentheses express the 
hope that the day will soon come when 
a child will not be forced to go to a 
private school for help. Neither does 
a boy or girl who is hard of hearing 


“belong in our public day schools for the 


deaf who must be taught speech. . There 
should be extra classes in lip-reading for 
him, just as there is special instruction 
for his stammering brother. May that 
day soon dawn!) | 

Early in the summer of 1926 the Fox 
News Service Corporation arranged a 
contest for their motion picture photog- 
raphers all over the country. Their local 
Minnesota representative was a young 


ex-service man, totally deafened, but a 


wonderful success at lip-reading. Up 
to the last week of the contest this man, 
who had had less than two years’ train- 


_ ing in the business, tied with an older 


man of many years’ experience in 
Florida. When the finals came the 
score stood 16 for the Florida man and 
15 for the Minnesota youth. In their 
circular letter reporting the contest the 
Fox people stated that it was “truly 
amazing” what a young man so new to 
the work had accomplished—and they 


made no mention whatsoever of his 
total deafness! When one has gone so 
far that his nearest associates take no 
notice of his deafness, he has indeed 
reached the zenith of rehabilitation! 
And in this particular instance the 
young man had been warned again and 
again that that line of work (the one 
thing he wanted to do) could not be 
done by a deaf man! But—he did it! | 

Let us hear another lip-reader tell his 
own story. “When I came to the School 
I was very much discouraged with my 
future outlook .in life, so much so, in 
fact, that I had about decided to give 
up my business and all social activities. 
I surely was ‘blue,’ ‘discouraged,’ and 
‘down and out.’ I had always taken a 
prominent part in business, social and 
church affairs, so when I became so 
hard of hearing that I could no longer 
take part in these things, and was un- 
able to conduct my business, the future 
was anything but bright. Then I 
learned to hear by reading lips. Although 
I was unable to take a complete course 
of study, I have received so much help 
that I have continued in business, enjoy 
social affairs again, and can get all of 
the sermons at church. Best of all, the 
discouragement and blues have gone. I 
am able to enjoy life to its full. At 
first it was an effort for me to hear by 
reading lips, but now I do it so un- 
consciously that I almost forget that I 
am deaf (and some people never even 
know that I am, and others think I 
have been cured). I now enjoy my busi- 
ness and look forward to a very good 
future.” The man who can say that is 
one hundred per cent rehabilitated. 

To sum up, who are these that have 
succeeded? I find they differ widely in 
age and education, in financial means 
and social status, but they are all alike 
in one important respect. They are the 
ones who persevered. They were in dead 
earnest. They did not expect to acquire 
a working knowledge of lip-reading in 
some miraculous way over night! They 
knew its mastery would involve time and 
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effort, and they gave that time and ef- 
fort. And in due season they have had 
their reward! 

And who are they that fall short? 
Only those who labor under other handi- 
caps besides deafness. It may be mental 
incapacity or poor health. Often it is a 
lack of will power. Most frequently it 
is a lack of sufficient time for study and 
practice. 

How long does such _ rehabilitation 
take? is a pertinent question. Here as 
elsewhere the answer must be—it all de- 
pends upon the individual. Where one 
girl could lay aside her acousticon after 
only 23 lessons, another must work per- 


haps five times as long for proficiency. , 


The synthetic type of mind always suc- 
ceeds better with this study than the 
analytical. 
school at the age of nine will learn lip- 
reading faster than one with a college 
degree. But to all who persevere comes 
the reward of achievement! 

And who may help to promote this 
noble work? First of all the otologist. 


Sometimes a man who left 
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Years ago it was supposed that lip- 
reading should be only a last resort. 
Times and opinions have changed. Today 
such an authority as Dr. Wendell Phil- 
lips of New York City puts it this way: 
“We otologists fail to meet our highest 
duty when we neglect to advise even 
those in the earliest stages (of deafness) 
to commence to hear with the eyes.” 
From the doctor the deafened man 
reaches the teacher. Often hard of hear- 
ing herself, she can give each case just 
the understanding and encouragement 
needed. The contact with other pupils 
at the school is also a moral stimulant 
of inestimable value. Next comes the 
social worker, whose services are called 
upon for vocational guidance and for 
actual placement. 

After having received such help, the 
deafened man must stand or fall by his 
own efforts. In the words of Lowell: 

That’s the old American idea—to make a 
man a man and let him be! 

Rehabilitated through lip-reading, he 
is really a new man! 


The Christmas Story 


THERESA V. BEARD 


A Star in Juda’s ancient sky; 
Three weary, way-worn kings; 
Upon the hills deserted flocks;— 
What think ye of these things? 


Tis He; it is Messiah come. 
The Child of Prophecy ;— 

A tale to tell to children, this;— 
A plot; a heresy. 


A Cross upon a temple high; 
The clang of dungeon doors; © 
Martyrs and saints and chanting 
priests; 
Crusades and Holy Wars. 


The chanting of the creeds may 
cease, 
The loftiest temple fall, 
But the tale to tell the children 
Can never change at all. 


Come hither, all ye child-like ones, 
For you the Angel sings, 

For you the Star, the Story, 
The Shepherds and the Kings. 
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THE ASSOCIATION PROMOTES ITS WORK 


S.has been announced, the next 

Summer Program Meeting of the 

American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
be held in Staunton, Va., in June, 1928, 
and will be preceded by a Summer Nor- 
mal School for the supplementary train- 
ing of teachers of the deaf. 

Plans are going forward rapidly for 
both of these gatherings of educators, 
which are expected to be of unusual 
significance. Enrollments are already 
being listed and all reservations should 
be made as early as possible. 

It is suggested that those who expect 
to attend the Summer Meeting or Sum- 
mer School, or both, arrange also to be- 
come acquainted with the traditions and 
beauty of the historic State in. which 
Staunton is located. Those who drive 
their own cars will find it both prof- 
itable and delightful to spend a week or 
two in touring the famous Valley, or the 
noted Tidewater Section with its relics 
of colonial days. Information about 
some of these attractions, as well as 
about the progress of the programs, will 
appear from time to time in the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 

The Executive ‘Committee has recently 
appointed new committees for the carry- 
ing on of the regular work of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as the arrangements 
connected with the summer gatherings. 
Not all of the appointees have had time 
to respond, but it is hoped that all re- 
plies will indicate ability to serve. The 
appointments were as follows: 


ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 


Summer School, 1928: 


*Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Clarke 
School, Chairman. 

*Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Rhode Island 
School. 

*Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mt. Airy School. 
Mr. H. M. HcManaway, Virginia 
School. 

Dean C. G. Maphis, University of 
Virginia. 

Dr. S. P. Duke, State Teachers’ Col- 
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lege, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Miss Lucie M. Lewin, Virginia School. 
Summer Program Meeting, 1928: 
Mr. H. M. McManaway, Chairman. 
Miss Edith M. Buell. 
Miss Enfield Joiner. 
Mrs. S. M. Moore. 
Miss Olive Whildin. 
Miss Carrie Henderson. 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald. 
Advisory 
Miss Caroline A. Yale. 
Mr. John D. Wright, Western Section. 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Central 
Section. ; 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Eastern 
Section. 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, Northeastern 
Section. 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Southern 
Section. 
Dr. Percival Hall. 
Publicity: 
Miss Mildred Evans, Chairman. 
Miss Nellie J. Oiesen. 
Miss Gertrude Kling. 
Miss Mary G. Barron. 
Miss Mary C. New. 
Teachers’ Salaries: 
Miss Grace E. Hall, Chairman. 
Mr. Madison J. Lee. 
Mr. W. Laurens Walker, Jr. 
Standardization of the Training of 
Teachers: 
Miss Caroline A. Yale, Chairman. 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs. 
Mr. E. McK. Goodwin. 
The Hard of. Hearing Child: 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Chair- 
man. 
Mr. John D. Wright. 
Mrs. James F. Norris. 
Publication: 
Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, Chair- 
man. 
Mr. A. C. Manning. 
Mrs. S. M. Moore. 
Dr. Gordon Berry. 
Miss Annetta W. Peck. 


*The Association’s Standing Committee on Summer 
Schools. 
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TWO PLUS TWO EQUALS SIX 


Mary E. 


REPOSTEROUS, isn’t it? Here is 
a little pigmy of a modern man, 
or a modern woman, to be exact, 
trying to go back to Aristotle (or was 
it Euclid?) and revise the conclusions of 
accepted mathematics; for she states that 
beyond a doubt two known quantities 
plus another two often have to be ex- 
panded into six, or even more, in speech- 
reading. In other words, you may re- 
verse mathematics, and instead of X 
standing for the unknown it may stand 
for the only thing known, and it is up 
to the good speech-reader to make a 
whole alphabet out of it. 
- If this fact is not duly impressed by 
teachers and speech-readers, failure will 
result so often that discouragement will 
down the striving pupil. There are times 
in every speech-reader’s experience; in 
fact, there are many times, that some 
meaning must be evolved out of thin 
air—very rarified air at that. But re- 
member, you can’t see the current that 
carries the broadcaster’s voice a thou- 
sand miles or so by radio. The message 
is there, and you, having failed to re- 
ceive, cannot do so by closing your re- 
ceiving instrument and falling into de- 
jection because there is too much static. 
By keeping an open instrument and an 
eager mind the missed part may be elu- 
cidated whether you are listening in by 
radio or eyesight. 

In speech-reading you have one ad- 
vantage that the radio hasn’t—you can 
ask significant questions, and the ques- 
tion need not be “What did you say?” 
That should be used only in an emer- 
gency. It doesn’t require an open mind 
to ask that question and receive the an- 
swer. Any two-year-old can do that. 


Your reasoning powers, your deducting 
powers, your ability to arrive at conclu- 
sions with very little to start on, will 
prompt other questions that will not 
irritate the speaker. It is the best way 
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in the world to put two anc two to- 
gether and make half a dozen. The first 
thing you know you will be a first-class 
detective. 

In time you will be able to detect the 
meaning of obscure and swiftly passing 
lip movements so naturally and quickly 
that the processes of reasoning will be 
entirely in the background. The right 
question will present itself without the 
necessity of searching a filing cabinet. 
It will be just at your elbow. You may 
be inclined to call this intuition, but it 
really is experience, which is about all 
there is to intuition, anyhow. 

A good illustration of this science (it 
is a science; a science of guessing) took 
place not long ago when a speech-reader 
was trying to carry on a conversation in 
a car. by the lights of a city street. It 
has been my experience that a lot is 
expected of a good speech-reader by 
hearing people, and not many allowances 
are made for bad lights or other disad- 
vantages. It is a fair illustration of the 
“prophet without honor in his own 
country” truism; not quite the same, but 
something on the same order. After 
the performance has been seen for years 
it loses some of its novelty. 

So when the speaker said: “The Cold 
Air Company will give ten dollars if 
you get twenty-five people to allow 
demonstrations in their homes” it all 
passed in the dim light without any 
meaning whatever. Had she relegated 
it to the unknown, it would have re- 
mained so, for not a word did she have 
to work on. But years of experience 
have taught her to keep an open mind. 

Besides, the sentence that had evap- 
orated in the dim street lights had all 
the atmosphere of importance. All good 
speech-readers will tell you that some 
parts of a misunderstood conversation do 
appear important. They seem to have 
some spiritual power, just as if they had 
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wig-wagged the message, “Look out! 
you want to get that or you're going to 
get lost entirely.” The same is true of 
proper names. They will identify them- 
selves when no part of the sentence is 
understood. They seem to be invisibly 
labeled—a proper name—even when you 
have no idea what the name is. How 
this happens I cannot say. It is an 
uncanny power of intuition or something. 

Those who are associated with a 
speech-reader know how hard it is to 
understand proper names, and do not 
resent the fact. So this speech-reader, 
seeing that there was a proper name, 
used it as a ruse that has served her 
many times. 

She said: “Who did you say it was?” 

“The Cold Air Company.” 

Still a blank look. 

“The Cold Air Company,” with an 
exaggerated shiver. 

“Oh, the Cold Air Company!” 

There she was, with a well-known 
company on her hands, and she didn’t 
know whether the cashier had absconded 
or they were expanding, or what in the 
world had happened to bring them under 
discussion in about twenty words. Two 
and two here had to make about nine- 
teen. 

But listen with her while she kept an 
open mind, because she has learned not 
to spend any time wondering what has 
been said, but to be on a sharp lookout 
for what is going to be said on the same 
subject. She leaned forward, every 
nerve tense, all her powers of concentra- 
tion in her eye. It was as if she had 
called in an expert when she found 
something missing in her ledgers of 
understanding. 

The speaker continued: “And if you 
sell one they will give you another ten 
dollars.” 

That sentence was as clear as if she 
had heard it; it really elucidated. Hardly 
realizing it and as quick as lightning she 
made the deductions. Another ten dol- 
lars. That indicated that some part of 
the lost sentence was ten dollars, be- 


cause one had gone before: “And if you 
sell——-.”_ Now, there must have been 
something about selling or demonstrat- 
ing. Of course, all of this went like a 
flash and nearly unconsciously. But to 
bring more information and gain time 
she asked: “How many did you say?” 
I have known her to ask those vague 
questions when they were entirely out 
of place, but she is a great gambler, and 
this time she won. 

“Twenty-five,” came the answer. 

Let’s see: “The Cold Air Company” 
and “ten dollars” and twenty-five of 
something or other, dear knows what. 
This is all plus the fact that you can 
get ten dollars for selling one. Well, 
there is one thing certain, you can’t buy 
one of those Cold Air things for ten 
dollars, or twenty-five, either. Oh! yes; 


‘now we have it: The twenty-five was 


customers. 

Why, it is as plain as A B C, but she 
wanted to verify. Experience has taught 
her the wisdom of this. One of her 
rules is—when in doubt, make sure. 
Besides, she was vain and a booster for 
speech-reading, with a desire to prove 
its efficiency. 

So she said: “You say the Cold Air 
people will give you ten dollars if you 
get them twenty-five demonstrations?” 

Now, how is that for accuracy? The 
speaker never knew that the speech- 
reader had been at sea; she thought she 
had been walking beside her on the 
shore. 

I think I hear some one say: “Why 
try to fool them?” If you are a speech- 
reader you know, and if you are not 
you will find out, that people hate to 
repeat the very same words over again. 

In asking questions you have to keep 
an open mind, because you will be ex- 
pecting something. [It should be in the 
decalogue of all speech-readers—this 
gospel of expectation. If you are ex- 
pecting to get a meaning you probably 
will. If you are afraid, you have only 
half a chance, because you are handi- 
capped by fear. If you just know that 
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you can’t read those difficult lips, you 
have no chance at all, because you are 
without faith. You have closed the door 
of your mind upon first provocation. 
You are beaten before you begin. Your 
visual memory cannot function, because 
you have shut the door in its face. 

What is the visual memory? Well, it 
is a funny little genie that inhabits your 
skull. It is a close’ relative to stair- 
case wit. We all know about that— 
how that aggravating little prompter re- 
veals to us when we are on our way to 
bed, hours too late, a perfectly killing 
answer to some remark that had been 
made the afternoon before. 

Visual memory is sometimes just as 
tardy. I have had the little torment 
whisper to my intelligence some remark 
that has been made to me too horrid- 
ly late to do anything about it. Just 
such experiences prove the wisdom of 
listening for that still small voice with 
an open mind. I have even gone so far 
as to cultivate this visual memory with 
automobile tags. It’s well the tags are 
good for something, for they are of very 
little use in identifying a fleeing, reck- 
less driver. The visual memory process 
is very simple. All you need do is re- 
peat the numbers on the tag accurately 
after the tag has disappeared. I have 
learned to see New York State’s seven 
numbers, plus the letters, passing me at 
fifty miles an hour. ° 

What? You fail to see how this is 
going to help your  speech-reading? 
Why, that’s easy. Have you never looked 
at a speaker and not known a word that 
was said until the sentence was finished 
and the period placed? Of course, you 
have. We all have. That is your visual 
memory. Your eyesight speaks to your 
brain just a shade late, like an echo that 
you hear with your mind’s eye, after the 
speech has ceased. 

This is very important in speech-read- 
ing. In fact, almost as important as the 
imagination that makes of speech-reading 
an art. It is my opinion that a trained 
visual memory and a good imagination 
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will make an expert out of a speech- 
reader, because anyone can learn to asso- 
ciate certain movements of the lips with 
certain meanings, just as anyone can 
translate the dots and dashes of a tele- 
graph instrument into language. 

Oh, listen to the debaters! 

“The biggest liar I know has the best 
imagination.” That’s true, but his pow- 
ers are misdirected. 

“The sickest woman I know is the 
most imaginative.” True again, but she 
has concentrated on the wrong thing. 


The trouble with most of us is we 
wouldn’t know imagination if we met 
it on Main street, although without it 
there wouldn’t have been any Main 
street. Why, if you had absolutely no 
imagination you couldn’t put two and 
two together and make four. You 
could hardly count 1, 2, 3, 4. It seems 
to me that imagination is just common 
everyday horse sense that has grown 
swift from experience and practice and 
become race-horse sense or something on 
that order. 

In expert speech-reading it is neces- 
sary for the mind to concentrate with 
high speed upon some certain idea that 
appears to be the main part of the sen- 
tence. The eye cannot follow lips that are 
speeding eighty miles an hour or so. The 
irrevelant must be weeded out and be 
allowed to pass or must be imagined, 
and there you have your imagination 
again. 

In time you will learn to recognize this 
central idea, even if it appears only as 
a tail light attached to some word that 
has passed too fast for you to see it at 
all. Then will be the time to pursue 
with a little detective work and ascertain 
whether the speeder was a Lincoln or a 
Flivver. If it proves to be the latter, 
remember it may be more important next 
time. 

If I remember correctly, the victor in 
the Philadelphia tournament succeeded in 
getting only fifty per cent of all that was 
said. She was the champion speech- 
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reader. But when you stop to consider 
that by the rules a sentence was all 
wrong or all right and she could not 
substitute synonyms from her imagina- 
tion, this percentage was very good. 


‘Also, most of the sentences stood alone. 


There was nothing that had gone before 
or that was to follow after that would 
clarify. So, two and two just had to 
equal four, and if it didn’t, the contest- 
ant got a black mark. 

In general conversation, where the 
imagination could function, that winner 
should be a wonder. She’d be able to 
add two and two and get a total of 


twenty-five and, incidentally, she would 
find it necessary to do this less often 
than the more inexpert. Also, to one 
expert like that there are hundreds of 
us who have to go by faith and feel our 
way along, taking what reaches us and 
expanding cautiously, but not too cau- 
tiously. It’s better to ask a wrong ques- 
tion than to miss a meaning altogether. 
It’s better to be ridiculous in the light 
than to be ignored in the shade. It’s 
far better to take the laugh because you 
tried to make two and two equal forty 
than to have added them with a total of 
naught. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF DR. ALBERT H. WALKER 


UST as the Vorta ReEvIEW was 

going to press, the sad news came of 

the sudden death of one of its Direc- 
tors, Dr. Albert H. Walker. Dr. Walker 
was elected to the Association Board 
only last summer, but he had been for 
many years a well known figure among 
educators of the deaf. During his en- 
tire history, in fact, he had been. asso- 
ciated with the deaf, for he was born 
in the South Carolina School, which 


his grandfather had founded and of 


which his father was Superintendent. 
His interest in the handicapped children 
with whom he played began with his 
earliest memories, and it was not sur- 
prising that, when still a very young 
man, he became President of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, at 
St. Augustine. Gifted with unusual 
executive ability, combined with a 
charm of manner that readily won sup- 
port for any cause in which he was in- 
terested, he built up the Florida School 
from a ramshackle group of frame 
buildings to an institution of which St. 
Augustine is frankly proud; with beau- 
tiful, modern houses of the Spanish- 
Moorish type, and a vastly extended 
and improved curriculum. His loss will 


be keenly felt in the entire community 
as well as the school. 


Dr. Walker was not known to have 
heart trouble, and it is supposed that a 
sudden attack of acute indigestion was 
the cause of his death. He was on the 
St. Augustine golf links, Monday after- 
noon, November 21, and had played for 
an hour or two in his usual good spirits 
when, raising his arms for another 
stroke, he suddenly staggered and fell. 
He was rushed at once to the hospital, 
but died before reaching it. 


Dr. Walker’s brother, Dr. W. Laurens 
Walker, is Superintendent of the South 
Carolina School, having succeeded his 
father and grandfather in that position. 
Another brother, Horace Walker, was 
Superintendent of the Tennessee School 
for the Deaf until a few years ago, 
when ill health caused his. retirement. 
The fourth generation of the family 
are now taking an active part in the 
education of the deaf, for W. L. Walker, 
Jr., has been appointed to fill his uncle’s 
unexpired term in the Florida School. 
and his sister, a recent college graduate, 
is a normal student at Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. —J. B. T. 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES 


EvizaspetH H. StricKLAND 


FOREWORD 
HE purpose of these notes is to 
offer helpful suggestions to the 
teacher of children who are handi- 
capped by imperfect understanding 
of the English language, arrested 
development, or deafness. 

In geography, perhaps more than in 
any other subject, the scenes are shift- 
ing. There are new combinations ne- 
cessitating new viewpoints which can 
be gained only by constant marching 
on with events. 

“Methods” galore are offered and 
tried, but none seems absolutely satis- 
factory. The Jesuit plan was one of 
memorizing. To translate from the 
language of the text to that of indi- 
vidual interpretation was marked fail- 
ure. The plan of “The Miracle School” 
in Mexico City is to make no demand 
on the children, but wait for them to 
ask for knowledge, then help them to 
find it. (See article by Frank Tannen- 
baum in Century Magazine for August, 
1923.) Somewhere between these two 
extremes the best method will probably 
be found, but whatever method is used, 
whatever textbook used, or whatever 
the course of study outlined by the 
superintendent may be, if the following 
suggestions be studied and used by the 
teacher, there is every reason to believe 
that the State Examinations will hold 
little anxiety for teacher or pupil. This 
has been tried and proved again and 
again during a period of ten years or 
more. 

Browning said that his father “knew 
better than turn straight learning’s full 
glare on weak-eyed ignorance.” To 
shade our “light” down to the point of 
helpfulness to the vision of ignorance 
is too often considered beneath the 
dignity of our position, yet it is only by 
getting down to the level of the child 
that we can lead him; and he cannot see 
how to climb alone. 


To quote again from an article on 
Browning :—‘When the boy asked, 
‘What is a siege, and what is Troy?’ 
he piled chairs and tables for a town, 
set the boy atop for Priam, and called 
the cat Helen.” 


Just in proportion to the ability of 
the teacher to understand the limita- 
tions of childhood, and his willingness 
to project himself into the child’s world, 
will be his influence on the child, and 
his success in his profession. With 
this belief in mind, the following detail © 
is offered in the hope that it may prove 
helpful to many a perplexed teacher, as 
it has to the author. 


WORK PREPARATORY TO 
BEGINNING GEOGRAPHY 


Notice the weather. Make a weather 
chart on the calendar, using bright yel- 
low disks for clear days, gray for dark 
days, a bit of cotton for snow and partly- 
colored disks for days partly unpleasant. 


Locate the morning sun, as seen from 
an east window, and in the afternoon 
locate the sun as seen from some west 
window. 


Suggestive questions: 

What color is the sky? 

What is the sun made of? 

What color is the sun? 

What shape is the sun? 

Is the sun shining now? (Does the sun 
shine now?) 

Point to the east. 

Point to the west. 

Where is the sun in the morning? 

Where is the sun in the afternoon? 

Is the sun warm? 

Why is the sun warm? . 

Is the sun far away from us? 

Do we live in the sun? 

We live on the earth. 


DIRECTION 


Throw a ball to the east side of the 
room. Throw a ball to the west side. 
Name a boy or girl east from you. 
Name a boy west from you. 

After east and west are learned, teach 
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north and south, and how knowing 
where the east is, one can always find 
the north and the south. 

Normal children pick up a great deal 
of home geography for themselves, be- 
cause they are continually hearing geo- 
graphic terms used, but if a child is deaf, 
it is quite dfferent. He must be carefully 
taught the significance of terms the nor- 
mal child uses as a matter of course. 


As soon as a child has acquired 
sufficient language, his attention should 
be called to the sun and the sky and 
he should be taught to notice if the day 
be bright or dark, making a record of 
it on a calendar. (See disks.) 

The morning sun should next be 
located and the terms east and west 
taught. Tell a pupil to go to the east 
window and look out. Ask, “What did 
you see?” This will give the child the 
initial idea of the value of knowing 
direction. 

In the late afternoon take the class 
to some western window and call atten- 
tion to the sun, explaining that it is the 
same sun they saw in the east in the 
morning. 

Care should be taken that these trips 
from the classroom to locate the sun be 
not confined to any particular window, 
door, or room, as at this stage of devel- 
opment, attention should be fixed on 
the sky and sun and not become con- 
fused with the point of observation. 


After the terms north and south are 
also learned, the class will be ready for 
exercises somewhat like the following: 


A. I. About the room: 

My desk is——from the blackboard. 

My desk is——from the closet. 

My desk is——from Mary’s desk. 

My desk is——from (mentioning various 
things about the room). 

II. 

My desk is east from——. 

My desk is west from——. 

My desk is north from——. 

My desk is south from——. (Have pupils 
supply any proper object in the room). 


Do not teach northeast, southeast, etc. 
until after these four directions are 
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clear. Then problem work may be 
taken up with the corners. 


B. I. About the house: 
Our classroom is east from Miss——’s room. 
Miss——’s room is west from——. 
Miss——’s room is east from Miss X’s room. 
Miss F’s room is north from ours. 
The office is——from the hall, etc. 


C. I. Places in the immediate neighborhood 


as: 
This house is—— -——the Armory (any 
building well known). 
This house is——- ——the College. 
This house is—— ——the Public School. 
This house is—— ——the yard. 


II. Streets. 

68th Street is——- ——tthis house. 

68th Street is——- ——tthe Normal College. 
67th Street is—— ——this house. 

67th Street is—— Armory. 


III. Combine streets and houses. 

The Armory is—— ——this house. 

This house is—— Armory. 
Lexington Avenue is——- ——this house. 
This house is——- ——-Lexington Avenue. 
The yard is—— ——this house. 

This house is—— ——tthe yard. 

67th Street is——- ——tthis house. 

68th Street is—— ——tthis house. 

This house is—— ——68th Street. 
Third Avenue is—— ——this house. 
This house is—— ——Third Avenue. 
This house is——- ——the Public School, etc. 


D. I. Which way—? 
What direction—? 

Which way is the Armory from our school? 

Which way is our school from the Armory? 

What direction is our school from the 
Armory? 

Which way is Third Avenue from our 
school ? 

What direction is 67th Street from 68th 
Street? 

Which way is 68th Street from 67th Street? 
etc. 


II. 

The Public School is what direction from 
our school? 

What direction from our school is the Pub- 
lic School? 

——is east from our school. 

Our school is east from——. 

Which way is this house from the yard? 

What direction is the yard from this house? 

In what direction will you look, if you want 
to see the sun in the late afternoon? 

Your home is what direction from school? 

Which way do you ride or walk when you 
go home? 

If we go to the “Movies” this afternoon, 
which way must we ride? 

What direction is——from——? 
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——is which way from——? 
What direction from——is——? etc. 


E. I. In what part of——? Eastern-? West- 
ern-? Northern-? Southern-? 
In what part of the room is the basket? 
In what part of the room is my desk? 
In what part of the room is the closet? 
In what part of the room is the doll? etc. 


II. Allow pupils to place objects and ask, 

In what part of the room did I put the 
apple? 

Give each child an opportunity to do this, 
while his classmates shut their eyes and then 


guess. 


III. 

Is the dining-room in this room? 

Is the dining-room in this house? : 

Which way is the dining-room from this 
room? 

In what part of this house is the dining- 
room? 

Is the kitchen in the dining-room 2 

Is the kitchen a part of the dining-room? 
Is the kitchen away from the dining-room? 

(Write an exercise using various familiar 
rooms). 


IV. In the vicinity. 

Is Lexington Avenue in this house? 

Where is it? 

Which way is Lexington Avenue from the 
Public School? ; 

Is the Public School a part of this school? 

Where is it? etc. 


V. Combine places in such a way that the 
pupil must determine whether or not he 
ought to use the preposition from or of. 

At this period of a child’s development, 

never allow the use of “of’ when “from” can 
be used. 

To heed this admonition will save much 

confusion in the mind of the child and many 


weary hours for the teacher, who otherwise. 


may use valuable time in correction of such 
sentences as: 

“The dining-room is in the eastern part of 
our room.” 

“Albany is east from New York City.” 

“Canada is in the northern part of the 
United States.” 

“Buffalo is west from New York City.” etc., 
etc. 

An exercise somewhat like the following 
has proved useful. 

Which way is the basket from——? 

What direction is the yard from——? 


Which way is the doll from——? (Use- 


book, top, etc.) ; 
What direction is the kitchen from——? 
What direction is the table from—? (desk, 
etc.) 
What direction is Hunter College from——? 
(any well-known house). 
Is the yard in the house? 
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Is the yard part of the house? 
Is the yard out from the house? 


VI. Write exercises leaving blanks for pu- 
pils to supply the missing word, some- 
what like this: 

If I go out of the east door, I shall be—— 

from this school. 

If I go out of the west door, I shall be—— 

from this school. 

If I look out of the east window, I can 


see——. 

If I look out of the west window, I can 
see——. 

We may ride on a car——to Bronx Park, 

We may buy ice cream in a store——from 
our school. 

I want to go west to——from our school. 

I saw soldiers marching on——avenue which 
is west from school. 

I met a beggar on Park Avenue which is—— 
from our school. 

My home is——from this school. 

I dropped my ball in —__ this 


room. 
I shall buy a ball in a store which is—~— 
from this school. 


THE MAP IDEA 


Children love a camera. This fact 
may be of great assistance to the teach- 
er in explaining the use of maps. 

In a vague sort of way children 
know that the city and the country 
in which they live are not all the land 
there is. They know there are places 
far away, for people have perhaps 
visited them who have told them of 
strange lands and other people, or it 
may be that they have noticed their 
parents writing to relatives in foreign 
parts of the world, but their ideas are 
not very well defined. 

It is the work of the teacher to in- 
troduce them to different parts of the 
world and give them some idea of the 
earth as the home of man. For this it 
is necessary to introduce a most careful 
study of the map idea. The pupil must 
first be led to see it is possible to repre- 
sent a large room on a small piece of 
paper, just as his father or mother may 
be represented by a small photograph. 

To make the class alive to this fact, 
produce a camera and ask who would 
like to have his picture taken. Select 
a pupil and pose him looking toward 
the north if conditions are favorable. 
(It doesn’t matter which point of the 
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compass he faces. The point is to be 
sure the children notice in what direc- 
tion he faces. To insist he look over 
his shoulder toward the point chosen 
may interest the class and cause ques- 
tions, which we may promise to answer 
later.) 

After the picture is taken, the class 
may return to the classrodm where the 
teacher will provide paper, sharp pen- 
cils, rulers and thumb-tacks. (Mean- 
while Jack’s picture may be sent to be 
developed.) Have several pictures ready 
to show and give a few questions on 
them; as: 

What is this?. (Holding up a picture of a 
horse). 

. the picture as large as the horse? 

What is this? (Holding up a picture of a 
“ie the picture as large as the tree? 


Which is larger, the tree or the picture of 
the tree? etc. 

Having established the idea that the 
picture or map will not be so large as 
the thing represented, some notion of 
scale must be given. 

If the classroom is eight feet by ten 
feet, the class must be shown that if 
they draw a block eight inches by ten 
inches, they will have the same propor- 
tion. On the blackboard write: Scale— 
one inch stands for one foot; then have 
pupils copy this in one corner of their 
paper. Allow each to measure the 
room and teach how to draw the room 
by scale. Next, measure the distance 
from the wall to the teacher’s desk, 
then the desk itself, observing the 
same scale, and add to the map. Fol- 
lowing this take rows of desks and 
possibly the bookcase and cabinet, but 
do not allow too much detail, although 
the pupils will be anxious to add every- 
thing in sight. It is most imperative 
that the papers as they lie on the desks 
should have the edge toward the north 
marked North, the opposite edge South, 
the side toward the east marked East 
and the opposite side West. 

After the maps are completed, allow 
the children to fasten them to the four 


north?” 


walls of the room with thumb-tacks. 
If they are neatly done the class will 
feel quite proud of them. Let them en- 
joy them; do not disturb their pleasure 
by a presentation of problems on the 
points of compass in connection with 
map-hanging until another day. 
When we attack the problem, we 
must have Jack’s picture to help us. 
Select the child whose map is on the 
north wall of the room and ask him 
to go and lift the bottom of his map, 
holding it out straight. Have all the 
class point north, south, east and west, 
then go and look at this map. They 
will see that the markings “North,” 
“South,” “East” and “West” corres- 
pond to the points of the compass. 
Now choose a pupil who tacked his 
map to the west wall. Allow him to 
pull out his map, while the others point 
to the north. Will the markings on 
his map correspond to the points of 
compass? No. 
Confusion reigns and will continue to 
reign, unless we very carefully work 
out the problem together. 
Ask the class to resume their seats 
and produce a picture of Jack. Remind 
the class that he was standing, looking 
(over his shoulder) toward the north. 
Ask: 
“Is this a good picture of Jack?” 
“Yes.” 
“In which direction was Jack looking 
over his shoulder when his picture was 
taken?” 
“North.” 
“If I hang it on the north wall will 
it be a good picture of Jack?” 
“Ves.” 
“Will his face be turned toward the 
north ?” 
“No.” (He seems to be looking 
east.) 
“If hung on the south wall it will 
still be a good picture, will it not?” 
“Ves.” ; 
“Will his face be turned toward the 


“No.” (He seems to be looking 
west. ) 
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Remove their little maps from the 
four walls and holding them up one 
by one ask: 

“Is this a good map of this room?” 
(Each child will be perfectly certain 
that his map is correct.) 

“If I hang the map on the west wall 
will it be a good map?” 

“Ves.” 

“Will it be a good map, if I hang 
it on the east wall?” 

“Ves.” 

“Will it be a good map, if hung on 
the north wall?” 

“Ves,” 

"If I hang it on the south wall, will 
it be a good map?” 

“Ves.” 

Placing one of their maps beside the 
picture, demonstrate that as it is a 
likeness of Jack looking toward the 
north, so their maps represent the 
relative position of things in the room, 
although it is not possible to hang all 
our maps in such a way, that the right 
hand side of the map will point to the 
place where the sun rises. The class 
will be interested, but not confused. 

When perfectly sure that the pupils 
recognize the fact that it is the place 
where the sun is first seen in the morn- 
ing, that we call “east” and that no 
matter where we may be, the points of 
compass depend on the sun, they are 
ready to make and use very simple 
maps of the streets in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Perfection of maps should not be 
insisted upon at this time. If some 
idea of relative position, distance and 
proportion has been gained, the object 
of all this detail has been accomplished 
and the class is ready to make little 
excursions to unknown parts. 


USE OF MAPS 


In the house a map may be studied 
hanging from any wall, but when used 
on little trips, care should be taken to 
have the map flat, with the side of the 
map marked North, pointing toward 
the north. 
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Teachers should sketch and _hecto- 
graph a map for each pupil to take on 
special educational trips. It is not 
necessary to have pretty maps but they 
should show, in a broad way, the 
things we are starting out to learn, 
with no unnecessary detail to distract 
the child’s attention. 

(To be Continued) 


A NEW EDITION 


First Lessons 1n GerocrapHy. $1.00. Pub- 
lished by The Ohio State School for the 
Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

Thirty or forty years ago Geography was a 
study which had to do with difficult names of 
far-off places. The bridge. on which young 
pupils crossed from well-known iocal geogra- 
phy to the unknown and distant was so weak 
that it soon tottered and fell, and pupils found 
themselves groping in strange places with 
strange names. 

Miss Grace -M. Beattie has again revised 
“First Lessons in Geography” in such a way as 
to strengthen the bridge which spans the gap 
between home and foreign lands. The revised 
edition of 1916 began with schoolroom geogra- 
phy; the 1927 edition begins with the natural 
elements with which the child has _ been 
familiar from the time when he was able to 
observe things about him. The air, water, 
clouds, snow, rain and frost; food and where 
it comes from; home gardens; large and small 
farms; clothing; the sun, moon and stars; the 
seasons; and all the thousand and one things 
with which a child is familiar are used to lay 
a foundation on which to build larger world 
ideas later on. The work is carefully and 
logically planned, the 1 e is simple, and 
the book is well illustrated —L. S. 


SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
Edited by a School Executive 
17. On what grounds is a teacher justified in 
seeking to terminate a contract? (New 
York). 
The following causes and conditions seem to 
justify a teacher in resigning or asking to be 
released from his position :— 
1. Misrepresentations on hiring, as regards 
salary, school, grades or subjects. 

2. An opportunity to go to a much better or 
more pleasing position warrants asking for 
a release provided the request includes a 
reasonable notice, at least one month. 
However, if a teacher has signed a year’s 
contract and the school committee refuses 
to release him, then he should stay. 

3. Ill health. 

4. Demoralized surroundings — political or 
otherwise. 
Demotion in rank or salary. Here 
notice and a reasonable teaching time 
should be carefully observed.—Journal of 
Education, Boston. 


ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


An Appreciation to Commemorate Her Tenth Anniversary as Head 
of the Nitchie School 


—Bachrach 


E have extolled the name of him 

who gave us simplified lip-read- 

ing and, indeed, not nearly enough, 
He toiled and toiled, in spite of ill 
health and many obstacles, so that we 
might benefit therefrom. We will al- 
ways revere the name of Edward B. 
Nitchie. 

But what about her, his wife who car- 
ried on, who still carries on, so that he 
may not have lived in vain; whose self- 
sacrifice only we, whose inspiration she 
is, can know? Her personality and sym- 
pathy are such that one must become a 
good lip-reader, or else reproach oneself 
for lack of efforts made in one’s behalf. 
Her devotion can be appreciated only by 


those who see her daily at her work. 
Here’s to Elizabeth Helm Nitchie! May 
she long live to see the fruits of her 
labor grow.—Pauline T. Rosenthal. 


GOVERNMENT HOSPITALS NEED 
LABORATORIANS IN BACTERI- 
OLOGY AND ROENTGENOLOGY 


Applications rated as received until Jan- 
uary 7. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
has announced that hospitals of the United 
States Public Health Service and the Veterans’ 
Bureau throughout the country are in urgent 
need of laboratorians in bacteriology and 
roentgenology and that applications for the 
positions will be rated as received until Jan- 
uary 7, 1928. 

Salaries are as follows: 

Laboratorian (Bacteriology).—Public Health 
Service, $1,320 to $2,100; Veterans’ Bureau, 
$1,860 to $2,400. 

Assistant Laboratorian (Bacteriology ).—Pub- 
lic Health Service, $1,080 to $1,320; Veterans’ 
Bureau, $1,500 to $1,860. 

Laboratorian (Roentgenology).— Public 
Health Service, $1,800 to $2,400; Veterans’ 
Bureau, $1,860 to $2,400. 

Assistant Laboratorian (Roentgenol 
Public Health Service, $1,080 to $1,800; Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, $1,500 to $1,860. 

The lower salary named is the entrance 
salary in each instance. Higher-salaried posi- 
tions are filled through promotion. 

Appointees to the Public Health Service are 
also allowed quarters, subsistence and laundry. 
Appointees to the Veterans’ Bureau are not 
allowed quarters, subsistence and laundry in 
addition to salary, and when they are furnished 
by that Bureau a deduction therefor is made 
from the salary. 

Applicants will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on 
their education, training, and experience, as 
shown by their sworn statements and cor- 
roborative evidence. 

For full information and application blanks 
(Form 2374) apply, stating the title of the 
examination desired, to the secretary of the 
local board of United States civil service ex- 
aminers at any first class post office, or to the 
United States civil service district secretary at 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Washington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Chicago, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., 
New Orleans, La., Seattle Wash., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., or Denver, Colo. 
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I’m downright glad it’s Christmas, 
For that’s the time I send 
The warmest kind of greeting 
To the finest kind of friend. 
—Old Christmas Card. 


RIENDS, near and far: 

I hope that this will catch you 
just as you are making out your 
Christmas lists, for I have something 
that I want to include there. Please 
send to that newly deafened friend of 
yours the glad news that there is a 
place where he may come to talk over 
his problems; to learn how to adjust 
himself; a place to revive the old 
laugh; to find again that forgotten am- 
bition; a place to meet thoughtful, un- 
derstanding friends; a place where he 
can easily hold his own with every one 
he meets. Tell him about the Corres- 

pondence Club of the Votta Review. 
Joseph Jastrow, Professor of Psy- 
chology, in telling us how to keep our 
minds fit, says, “It’s deep down in hu- 
man nature to be gregarious. .. . We 
organize for pleasure with even greater 
zest than for business.” He must have 
heard about the C. C. If you want to 
know the meaning of the word zest 
write to the Friendly Lady and ask 
to be initiated in this Club. Every 
eighteen months the C. C. is reorgan- 
ized, new groups formed, new captains 
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appointed, new awkward squads put 
through their paces. On January first 
we shall be off again, marching to new 
adventures in friendship. Join now 
and tell that friend of yours about it. 
Don’t delay, for we cannot wait for 
stragglers, and it’s a big jump to over- 
take us once the bands start playing 
and the captains issue orders. 

So sure am I that Joseph Jastrow 
was talking about the C. C. that I shall 
quote him again: “The gregarian wants 
a place to unbend, to lose the restraint 
of business, and feel the touch of hu- 
manity.” Nothing could describe us 
better. That newly deafened friend of 
yours feels out of touch with humanity. 
It is your privilege to tell him where 
he may again pick up the necessary 
human contacts. Help him to keep his 
mind fit. Here is a letter which is 
typical of the way hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, feel : 


To begin with, I am hard of hearing and 
sorely pressed by a thousand and one problems. 
I would like to be of help to others such as 
I, and, too, perhaps there is a way of helping 
myself. For two years I have been hard of 
hearing. How I would love to be able to 
associate once again with others as an 
equal! .... 

I am fairly well established as regards a 
home and position, but life means so little at 
times, as I know no one such as I, and those 
who are not afflicted with deafness simply do 
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not understand. The one thing that perhaps 
saved me much suffering is the fact that once 
I was a soldier and learned much of life, and 
so I can still bear it all with a grin and carry 
on, although the going at times is pretty stiff 
and seemingly so futile. 


The doors of the C. C. swing wide to 
welcome just such members, and a 
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ing. During the transition one gradu- 
ally regains his balance; in the end he 


finds that he can associate again with 


others as an equal because he has ac- 
quired a new means of communication 
—lip-reading. It becomes the pleasure 
of all organizations for the hard of 


hundred glad 
hands reach out to 
draw him in. There 


is no organization - 


for the hard of 
hearing in the 
town where the 
writer lives; but 
the C. C. goes from 
town to town, from 
state to state, and 
from nation to na- 
tion. It travels in 
style, too, always 
first class. 

“How I would 
love to be able to 
associate once 
again with others 
as an equal!” That 
feeling is one of 
the first character- 
istics of deafness. 
It can be cured if 
taken promptly in 
an acute stage; af- 
ter it becomes 
chronic it is not 
such an easy mat- 
ter. There is noth- 
ing at all strange 
about such an atti- 
tude, and it is no 
indication of an in- 
feriority complex, 
but the feeling, if 
it persists, may be- 


THE CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
OF THE VOLTA REVIEW 


ORGANIZED by the Original Friendly 
Lady, Winnifred Washburn (now 
Mrs. Raymond S. Mileham), in 1922. 

CONDUCTED by her successor since 
July, 1924. ; 

PURPOSE—To promote friendliness 
rn especially among the deaf- 


ened. 
PLAN OF CLUB—Groups of ten are 
supervised by a leader. Each group 
circulates a ring letter as follows: 
The leader writes a friendly letter 
which he sends to the first person on 
his list. This person adds a letter and 
sends both on to the next member, 
who, in turn, does the same; and so 
on around the group. On the next 
round, the old letters are taken out 
and replaced by new ones. Personal 
letters may be exchanged if desired, 
and most of the group members send 
birthday greeting cards to each other. 
The Friendly Lady does not write 
rsonal letters except when she may 
of real service. By vote of the 
Club, groups are re-organized every 
eighteen months. 


MEMBERSHIP—Any subscriber to the 


Votta REviEw, eighteen years of age 
or over, and a responsible person, is 
eligible. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME TO THIS 


CLUB AWAITS YOU 

Write to the Friendly Lady and state 
whether you prefer to be placed with 
a group of young, old or middle-aged 
members, or with the Mothers’ Club. 
Tell something of your tastes and in- 
clinations. If not yet a subscriber, 
enclose a check payable to Treasurer, 
Volta Bureau. 


Address The Friendly Lady at 1601 35th 


St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


hearing, including 
the C. C., to make 
this period of 
transition as 
smooth and easy 
as possible. Come 
to us and talk over 
your difficulties; 
we may be able to 
offer some solu- 
tions, and you 
may, in turn, help 
us with our prob- 
lems. We'll have 
some _ fun, too, 
while doing it. 
You readers who 
attended the Chau- 
tauqua Conference, 
tell your friends 
about the C. C. 
luncheon and the 
Friendly Corner 
there. Next sum- 
mer we shall have 
another gathering 
of the clan at St. 
Louis. It’s a big 
secret, but half the 
fun is planned al- 
ready! There will 
be no_ birthday 
present, no grand- 
mother slices of 
seven story birth- 
day cakes; but 
there will be a 


bushel of fun and a sight to gladden 


come such. For years we depend 
on our ears as a means of com- 
munication with others; then the ave- 
nue is closed. To regain the old sense 
of equality one must become eye- 
minded instead of ear-minded. Such a 
process is a matter of time and train- 


the eye! Join now and meet your letter 
friends in St. Louis that they may be- 
come your better friends. 

Since there is no advertisement like 
a pleased customer, I am going to tell 
you what some present members think 
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of the Friendly Correspondence Club: 


Your friendly letter was received with a 
great deal of pleasure. I feel as a person does 
who boards a train or a boat for a journey— 
eager, excited and full of anticipation for what 
is ahead. It is an old saying that to travel is 
to become educated. I believe that should in- 
clude “especially for the deafened.” 


* x * 


It is a delightful idea—this bringing to- 
gether those with the same physical handicap, 
and it must result in inspiration from seeing 
what others have accomplished, and also a 
dimunition of that feeling of lonesomeness to 
which all of the hard of hearing are subject. 


* * * 


Incidentally, I want to say I’m downright 
glad you did decide to join the Club. You'll 
like it more and more. (This is taken from a 
ring letter.) 

* * 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


ADVENTURING IN FRIENDSHIP IN A 
NEW COUNTRY AND IN 
A NEW WAY 


When, shortly after my arrival in the new 
country, the little bit of my hearing suddenly 
left me, everything else seemed to have gone 
out of my world. All the pleasures and joys 
of a young life, especially those of companion- 
ship and friendship, seemed to be entirely out 
of my reach. I had not my old friends here 
who would stand by me in my hour of great 
distress. And new ones? Why, I simply could 
not make friends again. How could I, with no 
hearing to speak of, with no knowledge of the 
ways, customs and language of the country? 
I loathed even to approach or be approached by 
anyone outside of my family circle. 

As it happened, the family itself, perhaps 
through no fault of theirs, did not have the 
full understanding of my situation and the 
tortures I was going through, and, as a con- 
sequence, could not mean much to me in the 
way of companionship; and so I was left alone 


Why are these folks so gay, my child, 
Why are these folks so gay? 

The reason why—of course you see !— 
They’re members of the best C. C. 


The Friendly Lady’s left her den, 
Gift-shopping for a dozen men, 
Not for herself—don’t be a dub!— — 
She wants ’em for the C. C. Club! 


“Everything good is on the highway,” and it 
seems to me that we ourselves are the losers 
if we withdraw from our fellowmen. (From 
another ring letter.) 


For quite a while I have been thinking that 
C. C. members should pay dues. The Volta 
Bureau furnishes the paper that we use in the 
letters and it seems to me unfair that we 
should get the pleasure and profit while the 
Bureau gets nothing. Those of us who belong 
to leagues and clubs must pay dues to them, so 
why not for the Correspondence Club? No one 
who has ever been a member of the Club could 
possibly say that it is not worth paying for. 
The fun, the exchange of ideas, the discussions 
of our common problems, the insight we gain 
into the lives of others, and, most of all, the 
animating spirit of true friendship all combine 
to make the Correspondence Club a real factor 
of our happiness. 


with my unhappiness, melancholy thoughts and 
utter loneliness. 

When, sometime later, I discovered that I 
was not the only deafened person on this con- 
tinent, that there were plenty of people like 
me right in my home city, it seemed almost 
too unreal to believe, until I came face to 
face with all those people at a Club meeting. 
It took me some time to get over my amaze- 
ment. 

At that time I made the acquaintance of an 
out-of-town, hard of hearing woman, now well 
known and loved by all C. C. members and 
many VoLta Review readers. At once I 
recognized in-her an unusual type of deafened 
person and an ideal friend. After a short stay 
she left for home; we began to correspond, and 
I noticed a little later that this somehow de- 
creased my loneliness to a considerable degree. 
In one of her letters she told me about the 
Correspondence Club. 


Oh, yes, we dance: Oh, yes, we sing, 
Although we hear scarce anything! 

We sail Life’s Sea in no mean tub— 
Our “liner” is the C. 


C. Club! 


: 
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After considerable coaxing I consented to 
join, and then—the first load of friendship and 
good cheer arrived! Wonderful was the only 
suitable word. Just think, here were a num- 
ber of persons whose existence I did not sus- 
pect up to that time, and here they were with 
their tales of all kinds of interesting or amus- 
ing experiences, with their humor, wit, cheer 
and friendship! Yes, you feel from the first 
that you have here to deal, not with a number 
of unknown people picked at random, but with 
real, live friends, so admirably suited to you, 
and in such variety! Young deafened profes- 
sionals, college people, a business man, a work- 
ing man, amateur artists, a farm girl, a duti- 
ful daughter at home, a young mother and 
housewife, and a 


from members who paid fines for keep- 
ing the letters overtime. Whenever 
there was as much as three dollars on 
hand a subscription to the Votta ReE- 
VIEW was given to some friend. In 
February, 1925, we began a systematic 
campaign to raise at least two hundred 
dollars which was to constitute our 
capital, the interest only to be used for 
paying for subscriptions. Most of the 
money came from the members, in 
small amounts, one friend, however, 

donating fifty dol- 


sprinkling of “dream- 


lars. When one 


ers of dreams” and 
“doers of things.” 
Every new round 
has been like a trip 
into Adventureland, or 
a delightful evening 
before an open fire- 
place in a circle of 
close picked friends. 
You may be some- 
where in Canada and 
carry on a lively dis- 
cussion with someone 
in California, Virginia 
or Colorado. It is 
not like ordinary let- 
ter-writing ; it is more 
like an open forum 
with everybody ex- 
pressing his or her 
opinions and every- 
body else free to ag- 
ree or disagree. And 
the fun of it all! with 
the spirit of real 
friendship pervading 
it. What is more— 
are no longer hard of 
hearing, and if you 
happen to remember 


THE FRIENDLY LADY’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Perhaps you remember the story of 
the two maiden ladies who were dis- 
cussing Christmas gifts. 


“Do you really think,” said one of 
them, jestingly, “that a stocking will 
hold ali you want for Christmas ?”’ 


“No,” replied the other, promptly 
“But a pair of socks would.” 


That seems to be the Friendly Lady’s 
situation—not personally, you understand, 
but with reference to the Correspondence 
Club. The Club hasn’t enough men in 
its membership; it needs more, many 
more, so that they may be sprinkled, 
like raisins, in the feminine cake that 
makes up the major part of the various 
groups. These groups are really very 
interesting—and now and then instruc- 
tive. You can picture for yourself how 
interesting it must be to read letters 
from, say, ten members of a group, 
giving varying opinions on the thousand 
and one topics that come up for dis- 


‘cussion. And there is no cost attached. 


To become a member of the Club all you 
need be is a paid-up subscriber for the 


hundred eighty- 
five dollars had 
been raised the 
sum was used to 
purchase four 
shares of stock 
yielding annually 
three dollars a 
share. This pro- 
vides for four Vot- 
TA ReEvIEW_ sub- 
scriptions each 
year. In addition to 
this we now have 
in the savings 
bank $34.83. Just 
as soon as we can 
invest in another 
share of stock we 
will. This money, 
known as the 


that you are in group Vorta Review. 


of people of varying 
degrees of deafness, 
it is only in connection 


I. am sure you men 
would like it—as I do. And you risk 
nothing but your liberty! JAF 


Washburn Friend- 
ly Fund, may be 
added to at any 


with John Ferrall’s 
wise maxim that the deafened are the smartest 
people on earth! 

Friendship in itself is a wonderful thing, but 
there is a kind of enchantment about these 
long-distance friendships and those personal 
ones that grow out of the Correspondence Club. 


The Club rises and bows in acknowl- 
edgment of all these bouquets thrown 
at it. That anyone should offer to pay 


dues we consider a bunch of American 


Beauties, but the question brings on 
more talk. Let’s take a look at. the 
family budget. Up to February, 1925, 
small amounts of money had come in 


time. It seems to 
me best to leave matters as they are—no 
dues asked from anyone. Those who 
feel like giving may do so. It is a mat- 
ter of record that not a single donation 
has ever been refused! 

There is another sum for which I have 
never given public accounting, and per- 
haps I had better do so here, lest you 
think the money went for a spring hat. 
Over fifty dollars was donated to pay for 
the “trimmings” at the Chautauqua 
luncheon, That seems a little high for a 
family in moderate circumstances, but, 
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considering that the price per plate was 
but one dollar whereas it is usually 
one-fifty, that was not so bad. There, 
you know as much about the family 
purse as I do and I think I have made 
myself clear on the question of dues, 
but anyone who has anything to say 
on the subject is urged to speak. 

One more thing about the Club! I 
shall have to quote Professor Jastrow 
again: “A gregarian is a man who 
grows. Watch him grow!” The statement 
needs no sermonizing, but a little retro- 
spection might be a good thing. You who 
are Club members, stop and think a mo- 
ment. Haven’t you grown since join- 
ing the C. C.? Haven’t you acquired 
greater sympathy, understanding, toler- 
ance, perhaps a better sense of humor 
(without which no one can live hap- 
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pily), a better idea of play, a new spur 
to ambition? I could write a book on 
what the Club has done for me, and I 
am just an average member. If the 
Club has helped you, pass on the word 
to a non-member. Watch the C. C. 
grow! 

Don’t forget that the Friendly Cor- 
ner is a place where everyone may ex- 
press himself. If something perplexes 
you or if you have solved a problem 
write and tell us about it. 

With the Season’s cheeriest greetings, 
I am, 

Cordially yours, 


THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


P. S.—The drawings and verses came 
from the facile, versatile pen of Jaf. 


CHRISTMAS, BRINGING DREAMS OF 
NECKTIES! 


Joun A. FERRALL 


OME two years ago* I was moved 

to break into print with a lament 

over the Fate that had given me a 
preference for bright and glaring neck- 
wear without allotting me_ sufficient 
courage to indulge that preference. I 
admitted frankly my fellowship with 
the man who cried out: 


Some men long for the soothing touch 
Of lavender, cream, or mauve. 
But the ties I wear must possess the glare 
Of a red-hot kitchen stove. 
The books I read, and the life I lead 
Are sensible, sane and mild; 
I just hate spats, I wear calm hats, 
But I want my neckties wild! 


The men among the Votta ReEview’s 
readers appreciated the fact that there 
was nothing humorous in the lament; 
it was the pathetic cry of a stricken 
soul. The women, however, treated 
the whole thing frivolously. Some half 
a dozen even went to the extreme of 


*Volta Review, February, 1926. 


mailing me, anonymously, the sort of 
ties that would appeal to my fancy. 
One especially elaborate specimen was 
accompanied by this clever parody: 


To buy, or not to buy,—that is the question— 

A frenzied pattern of effulgent hues :-— 

Whether ’t is nobler round the neck to suffer 

The dull, drab navy of conservatism, 

Or to ignore one’s jocose fellows 

And assert one’s taste? To buy,—to wear,— 
to enjoy; 

To wear,—and wearing to end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural long- 


ings 

For brilliant ties that masculine flesh is heir 
to,— 

’T is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

To buy,—to wear,—to enjoy, perchance to lose 
one’s dignity? 

Ay, there’s the rub! 


To rod - not to buy,—that’s not the ques- 
ion 

To dare, or not to dare to wear it now ’t is 
bought,— 

This is the issue: 

or ’t is nobler in one’s dignity to suf- 
er,— 

To knot—to fllaunt before one’s fel- 
ows: 
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To flaunt,—and by flaunting end 

One’s cherished reputation for refined sim- 
plicity. 

Or to resist allure.—to hide,—to lock away,— 

To lock away,—perchance to offend the guile- 
less giver,— 

Ay, there’s the rub! 

I might add, in case this happens to 
catch the eye of the unknown poet and 
donor, that I did dare to wear that 
particular offering at the American 
Federation convention in Philadelphia 
in 1926 and it created something of a 
riot, with three women fainting in the 
hotel lobby, and a call being sent for 
the fire department; to say nothing of 
the jealousy I aroused in the heart of 
the rainbow that visited Philadelphia 
about that time. 

But away with all this! I am just 
leading up to a story within a story and 
a warning to those mothers, wives, 
sisters, daughters and sweethearts who 
may be planning to make the necktie 
a prominent feature of their Christmas 
shopping for the men folks this year. 
Along with this will be a trifling re- 
minder of the results that sometimes 
follow an over-indulgence (but: who 
shall set the limit?) in mince pie and 
such things. 

For years I have made something of 
a boast of the fact that I am not sub- 
ject to dreams either pleasant or un- 
pleasant. My sleep is peaceful and un- 
troubled ;.a slumber that is the priceless 
heritage of the deafened alone. Lately, 
however, I have been reminded that 
failure to dream is not exactly a thing 
of which to be proud. On the contrary, 
I am assured that only intelligent peo- 
ple dream. The fact that I do not,— 
oh, well, let’s not go into that any 
farther. Besides, I am hastening to 
place on record at least one example 
to show that I do. 

This dream, if you can call it such, 
was induced to some extent by the 
necktie incident which I have men- 
tioned. This, we will say, furnished the 
conflict. The incident was moulded 
into screen—I mean dream—form by 
an article I read in the Washington 


‘me that the better part of valor would 


-in the future, I carried the necktie with 


Star detailing the adventures of a Chi- 
cago man in attempting to dispose of 
an old hat. And the show was staged 
under the immediate direction of a 
large portion of mince pie I was for- 
tunate enough to capture and eat just 
before retiring. 

Came the evening; or, let us say, 
night hung up her dark curtain and 
pinned it with a star. Some one sent 
me a necktie that rivaled the sunrise. 
I_ wore it to the office, but a single day’s 
comments were sufficient to convince 


be to discard it at once. So, as I 
neared home that evening, I removed 
the tie and tossed it into the waste- 
paper box that stood on the street 
corner. 


So far, so good; but it happened that 
the donor had been thoughtful enough 
to sew my name on the gift. The man 
who removed the contents of the waste- 
paper box recognized the name and 
since the tie was manifestly absolutely 
new, he concluded that a mistake had 
been made and returned it to me. What 
I should have done, of course, was to 
present it to him, with a joking ex- 
planation. Rather than confess my 
lack of necessary courage to wear it, 
however, I took it back and gave him 
fifty cents for his trouble. 


Determined to take no such chances 


me next day and at lunchtime strolled 
down to the river, made sure that I 
was not observed, rolled the gift into 
a ball and tossed it into the water. 

When I came home from work that 
evening, I found all excitement about 
the apartment house. A policeman was 
there, and newspaper men. Every one 
who knew me looked at me as though 
I were a ghost. I found that the tie 
had been seen floating on the water 
and picked up by a police boat crew. . 
The natural assumption seems to have 
been that I had either fallen overboard 
or committed suicide by jumping into 
the river. They were still dragging 
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the river for my body, while the police 
and newspaper men, finding my name 
on the tie, had succeeded in locating 
the place where I lived, and were col- 
lecting the facts necessary for an 
obituary notice. I managed to explain 
the situation, but no one appeared to 
see any humor in it. They all looked 
at me with the pitying glance one 
bestows on the half-witted. 

Finally I managed to get them all 
away from the place, and with a sigh 
of relief I went up to my room to read 
the paper before dinner. I had barely 
seated myself, however, when there on 
the table in the room I saw the offend- 
ing necktie, considerably the worse for 
its experiences, but still sparkling in 
much of its original brilliancy. I hope 
I may be forgiven the irritation that 
prompted me to jump up, grab it fierce- 
ly and toss it rather wildly out of the 
opened window. 

The end was not yet, however. With 
the natural perversity of inanimate 
things, the necktie did not sink down 
to the ground and lose itself forever. 
No, it proceeded to straighten out on 
its downward trip, assume the character 
of the “Spirit of St. Louis,” and float 
gracefully into the opened window of 
an apartment below. Of course, I did 
not know this until later. I suppose it 
was two hours afterwards that a man 
called to see me. I did not know his 
name, but his face was familiar, as I 
remembered seeing him around the 
building. He held in his hand the fatal 
necktie ! 

“Is this yours?” he asked, apparently 
in irritation. 

(I may say here that while dreaming 
is said to be an evidence of intelligence, 
I can vouch for the fact that it is a 
sure cure for deafness. Though I have 
not heard a sound for years, I could 
understand this man perfectly.) 

“Why—er—no,” I replied, in an ef- 
fort to disown the tie, forever. I 
salved my conscience by the thought, 
“Well, it isn’t mine; I’ve discarded it, 
permanently.” 


aroused the occupants 
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“Oh, it isn’t?” he said. “Then isn’t 
it curious,” he added, with deep sar- 
casm, “that it has your name on it?” 
' Of course, there was nothing left for 
me to do but explain the whole 
wretched business again; which I did. 
The explanation did not meet with a 
very enthusiastic reception. 

“Tell it to the Marines!” jeered my 
visitor. “I found this necktie on the 
floor of my apartment when I came 
home this evening. What I want to 
know is what you were doing in my 
rooms ?” 


“T’ve never been in your apartment,” 
I told him. “I don’t know how the 
necktie got there, but I presume——” 

“You presume!” he interrupted. 
“Why, you poor, pitiful crook, do you 
think you can get away with a story 
like that? I haven’t missed anything 


from my rooms yet, but—— 


It must have been just about here 
that I resorted to violence, planting a 
beautiful right flush on his nose. He 
responded to this invitation with en- 
thusiasm and for a few minutes we did 
our best to make things interesting for 
each other, so much so that the noise 
of adjoining 
apartments and a call was sent for the 
police. We were arrested and taken 
to the police station. There, thanks 
to the presence of an Irish police cap- 
tain, I was finally able to explain the 
situation to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. My late antagonist and I 
were told that we were free to go when 
we pleased. 

“I’m sorry,” said my visitor, “but 
you can see that the mistake was a 
very natural one.” 

I didn’t at all, but I was entirely too 
cautious to start another argument 
just then. 

“I suppose so,” I admitted, shortly. 

“My name is Steinweg,” he an- 
nounced. “Come back with me to my 
apartment and we’ll——” 

“Thanks, but I never drink,” I told 
him. “I am——” 
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The Police Captain, who had been 
telephoning, beckoned us to his desk. 

“What is the name of the apartment 
in which you men live?” he asked. 

“The Copeland,” I replied, rather 
astonished that he had not learned this 


from the policemen who arrested us. 


“Why?” 

“One of my men is telephoning that 
a fire has practically destroyed the 
Copeland,” said the Captain. “He re- 
ports that two men engaged in a fight 
there about an hour ago and he thinks 
that one of them must have dropped 
a lighted cigarette on the floor where 
it remained unnoticed and started the 
fire after the men were arrested. He 
wants to know if any men have been 
brought to this station from the Cope- 
land !” 

Steinweg uttered an exclamation of 
surprise but checked himself at once. 
Then I remembered that he did have 
a lighted cigarette in his hand when he 


came to. my apartment! The Police 
Captain had, of course, heard Stein- 
weg’s exclamation and had no difficulty 
in interpreting its meaning. 

“T guess I’ll have to hold you men,” 
he said. Then he tapped the bell on 
his desk. 

What happened? I wish I knew. 
That is where the dream ended, and 
for all I know my subconscious self, 
the self that participated in the dream, is 
right now spending its time in some 
prison cell! They probably shot Stein- 
weg. 

However, the whole thing has its 
moral, for it serves as a sort of warn- 
ing to those of you who may be con- 
templating the purchase of neckwear 
for your men relatives or friends. Ina 
way, a fountain pen or a book might 
be a safer gift. And as for mince pies: 
unless you wish to demonstrate your 
own intelligence by the dream test, look 
before you leap! 


SOME OF THE WORK AT THE WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Racuet E. Dawes 


LANGUAGE 


RANTING that the use of the 

right word form and its correct 

placing in relation to other words 
in order to express oneself is the result 
of right habits formed, we have our 
program in the teaching of vocabulary 
and language clearly laid down. First 
comes the choice of the vocabulary and 
language principles to be taught, and 
this choice is made after considering the 
contacts, persons, experiences, desires, 
likes and dislikes, etc., of the deaf child 
to be.taught. In the early stages he 
learns, first, to lip-read, then to speak 
and then to read and write. Names con- 
stitute the first material—his classmates’ 


names, the names of his toys, of his 


clothing, parts of his body, his food; in 
short, the name of everything with which 
he comes in contact which may feasibly, 
from the standpoint of articulation, be 
taught. He learns also the names of 
actions which he or his playmates and 
other immediate associates perform. 
Then he begins the assembling of ideas, 
which is the beginning of thought; in 
that he then makes a choice of the 
words assembled to express two or more 
ideas. In terms of language principles 
he first learns nouns, proper nouns and 
common nouns; names of quantity or 
number; names of colors; verbs ‘(in the 
tenses he first needs to express himself 
—the past tense, except in the case of 
a few such verbs as “to like,” to want.” 
“to see,” “to have” and “to be”); and 
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question forms. His first sentences are 
the combining of two ideas requiring 
the choice of nouns or pronouns and a 
verb. He also combines two ideas when 
he learns to use the number names with 
the plural form of nouns, as “two balls,” 
“an apple,” “a dog,” “five boys,” etc. 
(Until he learns to combine the number 
names with plurals of nouns he has not 
realized that the articles “a” and “an” 
had anything to do in expressing num- 
ber or quantity.) Also he learns to 
combine two ideas in choosing a color 
name describing something as “a red 
ball,” “a green ball,” “a green purse,” 
and he learns the use of the possessive 
nouns and pronouns and combines two 
ideas when he points out or designates 
“Mabel’s dress,” “her shoes,” etc. As 
I remarked earlier, there is real thought 
work on the part of the child in form- 
ing these combinations, and when rightly 
taught these simple principles may be 
the source of desired stimulation of his 
mind ‘in the early stages of his school 
work. Too long a time spent merely 
learning to label things results too often 
in the vacant expression of the deaf 
child who has not been stimulated as 
yet to think. 

Upon the right teaching of these lan- 
guage principles and the amount of -prac- 
tice material provided, however, depend 
whether or not thought is stimulated. 
Too often teachers suppose that through 
drills they are teaching. Drills form a 
very necessary and a very large part of 
the work, but should never be confused 
with the teaching process. They consti- 
tute the material for practice and should 
make habitual what has been previously 
taught. 

Perhaps here is the time for me to 
outline the steps as I see them in the 
teaching and fixing of vocabulary and 
language principles, leading to their 
mastery and use by the child. First, 


there is the preparatory articulation of . 


the word or words to be taught. This 
articulation work will be in the nature of 
syllable drills, preferably following the 
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principles of Miss Avondino’s syllable 
drills (with no meaning as yet attached 
to the words developed in these drills), 
There may also be practice in the lip- 
reading of this new combination of 
sounds without meaning, 7. e., dictating 
for rapid response familiar words bring- 


‘ing in the new combination of sounds 


(the new word, but not known as a 
word, yet). This may or may not be 
done, but a few minutes spent thus will 
facilitate the lip-reading when the teacher 
is ready to attach meaning to the new 
combination. The steps in the teaching 
of the meaning and use of new vocabu- 
lary or language principles follow: 

I—The new principle should be used 
incidentally upon every possible occasion 
by the teacher, she providing the occa- 
sion when necessary. 

I1—The teacher will seize every op- 
portunity for helping the pupil to use 
the new principle incidentally without 
any formal teaching or drill upon its use. 
The teacher doing “I” and obtaining 
“II” is ready for the next step—planned 
teaching of the new. 

III—(a) Teaching the new principle 
through lip-reading, 1%. e., now attaching 
meaning to the syllable or syllables al- 
ready learned in articulation. 

IlI—(b) Speech, or teaching the new 
principle in speech, otherwise known as 
oral labeling, the teacher first indicating 
and the child responding orally. Then 
the pupils may take turns playing 
teacher. 

III—(c) Use of the new principle in 
writing. ‘Teacher may first indicate and 
pupils respond in writing. Then pupils 
play teacher. 

IV—Combination of the new vocabu- 
lary or principle with other ideas. This 
may be through following out “com- 
mands” or “requests,” or in “action 
work,” in which the pupil himself does 
the combining of the ideas. 

V—cContinually test by providing sit- 
uations calling for the use of the new 
vocabulary or principle and _ provide 
much practice work interestingly devised 
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in order to fix and make habitual the 
use of the new vocabulary or principle. 

ViI—Finally, when the pupil uses the 
new vocabulary or principle correctly 
in original work, it may be considered 
as mastered or taught. 

The language principles suggested 
earlier in this article may well be taught 
by following the steps just outlined. 
Space does not permit me to outline 
them all, but I will endeavor to illus- 
trate the application of these steps in 
the teaching of some of them. 

Pronouns: In beginning the work on 
the pronouns “I” and “you,” we would 
first have reviewed their articulation in 
syllable drills—Miss Avondino’s syllable 
drills. 

I—Incidental use of the pronouns “I” 
and “you” in lip-reading. The teacher 
will use in lip-reading these pronouns 
whenever they are needed. 

II—She will help the child to use them 
as often as need arises for their use. 

III—(a) In Kp-reading the teacher 
will pronounce the names of the pupils 
and class indicate or point to the pupil 
named, responding orally with “you” 
when the teacher says “I” and “I” when 
she says “you.” 

III—(b) The teacher points to the 
pupils, to herself and to the pupil re- 
citing, the pupil responding in speech 
with the names or the pronouns “I” or 
“you,” as the case may be. Pupils take 
turns playing teacher in this. 

IlI—(c) Class at the wall slates or at 
the desks with paper write the names or 
the pronouns “I” or “you,” as indicated. 

IV—“I” and nominative “you” can- 
not well be used in “commands” or “re- 
quests.” Action work brings in fre- 
quent use of the pronouns being learned. 

V—tTest by providing situations call- 
ing for the use of the pronouns. 

VI—Original work. When enough of 
Step V has been done and Step VI 
realized, the pronouns “I” and “you” 
have been mastered. 

He, She, It. Preparatory articulation 
work, syllable drills developing the 
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words “he,” “she” and “it” and lip- 
reading of those syllables with oral re- 
sponse. 

III—(a) Lip-reading. Teacher names 
pupils for one to point out, saying 
“Mary,” “Mabel,” “Minnie,” “she,” 
“Tom,” “Jack,” “he,” “he,” “oe ball,” 
“another ball,” “another ball,” “‘it,” 
etc., being careful not always to follow 
a noun with a pronoun and frequently 
bringing in for review the pronouns al- 
ready learned—“I” and “you.” 

IlI—(b) Speech. Teacher indicates 
and pupil labels orally, using the pro- 
noun when the thing or person is pointed 
out repeatedly. The pupils play teacher 
and follow same procedure. 

IlI—(c) Writing—same as III—(b), 
except that pupils write instead of talk. 

IV—‘“‘He”, “she” and nominative “it” 
cannot be used in “commands” or “re- 
quests.” Action work brings into fre- 
quent use the pronouns being learned. 

V—tTest by providing many situations 
for the use of the pronouns. 

VI—Original work. 

The pronouns “we” and “they” are 
taught in the same way. Also “me,” 
“him,” her’ and accusative “it” and 
“you.” “Them” and “us” are also 
taught in the same way. He and him 
mean the same thing, but do not occupy 
the same place in sentences. This is 
easily shown in “five slate” work when 
ready for Step IV or the use of the 
pronouns in sentences. 

The possessive pronouns should never 
be taught without the noun which they 
modify. The teaching of the possessive 
pronoun should be preceded by the teach- 
ing of the possessive case of nouns, 
following the steps outlined above, as 
first labeling Mary’s dress, Tom’s shoes, 
etc. In the writing of this work, at 
first, the pupils may be allowed to use 
a yellow crayon or a colored wax crayon 
for the apostrophe and added “s”. The 
possessive pronouns “my”, “your” and 
“our” are taught as were “I” and “you” 
but always accompanied by a noun,— 


“my hair’, “your stockings”, “our 
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hands”, etc. This applies to the teach- 
ing of “his”, “her”, and “their”, 7. e., 
always used with the noun which they 
modify. To help the children to learn 
the correct placing of the pronouns in 
sentences, i. e., which pronouns are used 
in the “first” slate, “third” slate or 
“fifth” slate, a pupil may be called to 
the slate. He may choose whether he 
will stand in the first or third or fifth 
slate and then as the teacher pronounces 
the pronouns indicating that child, 7. e., 
“He”, “him”, “He”, “him”, etc., he will 
go to the first slate for “He” and to 
the third or fifth for “him”. It is also 
helpful to have a chart hung before the 
class after the pronouns have been in- 
troduced, listing the pronouns in the 
slates, i. e.,- first, third or fifth accord- 
ing as they belong. 

Plurals of nouns: The plurals of 
those nouns which are formed regularly 
are taught first and the irregular ones 
used incidentally as need for them arises. 
In considering the teaching of these 
plurals the noun “horses”, for instance, 
must be considered irregular as the “e” 
which in the singular was not pro- 
nounced, is pronounced in the plural, 
forming another syllable. Therefore we 
shall divide the nouns for the teaching 
of the plurals into the following 
classes : 

I—Plural formed by adding “s”, with 
no. other change in the pronunciation of 
the noun,—boys. 

II—“S” added to nouns ending in 
e” in which the “e” in the plural is 
pronounced, but not in the singular,— 
roses. 

IlI—Nouns ending in “y” changing to 
“ie” —babies. 

IV—Nouns which do not form their 
plurals by adding “s” but by an entirely 
different spelling of the word,—women. 

V—Nouns in which the singular and 
the plural have the same form,—deer. 

For class I the preparatory articula- 
tion work will be final “s” added to 
all the vowels in the syllable drills. The 
steps in the teaching—I and II (pre- 
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‘supposing, of course, that the names of 


quantities have been learned in lip-read- 
ing, speech and writing) the use inci- 
dentally of plurals on every possible 
occasion. 

III—(a) Lip-reading. The teacher 
will provide herself with objects in 
various numbers so that in the lip-read- 
ing of the plurals she may call for “two 
cups’”—“three dolls’—“five tops”, etc., 
to be pointed out by the children. 

III—(b) Speech. She will indicate 
objects in quantities and the children 
will respond orally with “two pencils” 
—“five dogs”, etc. Pupils play teacher. 

III—(c) The same, pupils writing. 

IV—Use of these plurals in com- 
mands as “Roll balls’—‘Sharpen 
two pencils”, etc. Action work, being 
careful to use nouns in the singular as 
well as nouns in the plural, bringing 
home to the children for the first time 
the force of “a” and “an” as meaning 
one. 

V—Test by providing situations call- 
ing for the use of the plurals. 

VI—When the class uses correctly the 
plurals of nouns in original work they 
may be considered mastered. 

Prepositions: I. Preparatory articu- 
lation work, syllable drills. Develop 
phrases, as “inucup”, “inubasket”, etc. 

I—Incidental use upon every occa- 
sion, by the teacher. 

II—Help the children to use preposi- 
tional phrases when incidental need for 
them arises in their original work—con- 
versation, etc. 

Il1I—(a) Lip-reading. Teacher should 
provide herself with objects suitable for 
the prepositions to be taught,—“in,” 
“on,” “under,” “behind,” “between,” 
“beside,” “over,” “by,” “far from.” 
Beginning with the preposition “in” the 
teacher will say, “in a cup” and if the 
child does not know what to do, the 


‘teacher will show him, “in a cup,” by 


putting her finger down into the cup. 
Then “in a basket,” the pupil indicating 
that situation by pointing it out with 
finger or hand. 
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in your hand 

in Mary’s shoe 

in my mouth—(three ideas) 
in a box 

in a vase 

in a bag, ete. 


III—(b) Speech. 
dicates or points out the situation and the 
pupils respond orally with the phrases. 

III—(c) Writing. The same as III 
—(b) except the pupils respond by 
writing the phrases indicated. 

IV—Use in sentences. Commands: 


Sit in the hammock— 
Sit in my chair— 
Dance in the hall, ete. 


Sentences describing situations. It will 
be noticed that the prepositions chosen 
and listed above are those which can be 
used with “to be”’,—in other words, 
“prepositions of  situation.”- Let the 
pupils themselves choose situations or 
place objects in different situations for 
description as “John is in the hall”, 
“Some pencils are in a box”, “Tom’s 
handkerchief is in his pocket”, “Jack’s 
watch is in Miss Brown’s purse.” Action 
work and description of situations bring- 
ing into use as many different verbs 
as possible with’ prepositions being 
learned. 


Tom lay on the window sill. 

A dog went to sleep in a barrel. 

A mouse made a nest in a table drawer. 
Helen read a book in the library. 


Using pictures, or books with pic- 
tures, the teacher may describe a situa- 
tion in a certain picture and the children, 
from duplicate books, find the pictures 
described. “A boy is on a fence.” The 
children who first find a picture corre- 
sponding with this statement may rise. 
The pupils may take turns playing 
teacher, thus themselves making the 
statement. This exercise may be a 
written lesson, the children copying the 
sentences and putting opposite the sen- 
tence, the page on which they found a 
picture to ‘correspond. The more situa- 
tions that can be found using the same 
noun for a subject, the better, as the 


The teacher in- 


If they can be encouraged to make a 


‘uations for the use of the new preposi- 
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pupil then is obliged to concentrate on 
the phrase without the subject as an aid, 
i. @., suppose there are several pictures 
of a cat in different situations. The 
pupils not only look for a cat but must 
clearly comprehend where the cat is in 
order to find the picture corresponding 
to the description of the situation. Let 
the class write as many phrases as they 
can think of for a given preposition. 


long list they will necessarily make men- 
tal pictures of situations for outside the 
school room. And right here I would 
like to call attention to the desirability 
of teaching not only in the school room, 
but in as many places as the teacher and 
her class can visit and use profitably as 
a background and material for the work 
—the dormitory, the kitchen, the dining- 
room, the stable, etc., each providing a 
peculiar vocabulary, and also far wider 
application of the language principle 
being taught than is possible within the 
four walls of one school room. 

V—tTest by frequently providing sit- 


tions. 

VI—When the prepositions are cor- 
rectly used in original work they may be 
considered mastered. 

Prepositions: II. The prepositions 
of “motion,” those which can not be 
used with “to be,” may be learned by 
analogy with certain of the prepositions 
of “situation.” 

1. A ball was on the table. 
off the table. 

2. A baby lay in a hammock. He fell 
out of the hammock. 

It is clear that in the second of the 
first couplet of sentences we used the 
preposition “off” because of its relation 
to the preposition “on” and in the sec- 
ond of the second couplet of sentences 
we used “out of” because of its rela- 


It rolled 


from behind 
from under, etc. 
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Practice in the use of the past tense of 
“to be” with the prepositions of situa- 
tion should precede the introduction of 
the prepositions of motion. Objects may 
be arranged in, on, under, behind, etc., 
other objects about the room, forming 
natural situations. They may then be 
removed and a contest of seeing who 
can describe the most of those past 
situations will bring into use “was” and 
“were” with the prepositions of situa- 
tion. Next the prepositions of motion 
may be introduced and practiced follow- 
ing the steps outlined above for the 
mastering of mew vocabulary and 
language principles. 

Many helpful devices are possible in 
this work with the prepositions. For 
contrasting “in” and “on” or “out of” 
and “off” dozens and dozens of flash 
cards may be made for objects and of 
the prepositions to be supplied. Flash 
cards of nouns for the prepositions to 
be supplied are also helpful. Flash cards 
of phrases for as many different verbs 
as possible to be supplied and flash cards 
of verbs for as many phrases as possi- 
ble to be supplied are good for prac- 
tice and for the stimulation of thought 
they provide. 

The appropriate question forms should 
be learned after the teaching of every 
language principle. For example, after 
the learning of plurals comes the ques- 
tion form “How many ae 
after the work on the possessive case 
the question form, “Whose 
after learning to use prepositions in sen- 
tences comes the question form “Where 

?” ete. It will be noted that 
in every case the teaching of the ques- 
tion form follows the teaching of the 
language principle. Too often new 
vocabulary and new language principles 
are taught in order to answer a ques- 
tion. All vocabulary and all language 


principles should be taught and used in 
statements to tell something before they 
are used to answer questions. To develop 
this a little further, the question forms 
How often, How far, What direction, 
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etc., should not be taught or used for- 
mally until the pupils are able to use 
such expressions as “twice a week”, 
“three times a year”, “once a day”, etc., 
“east”, “west”, “north”, etc., in state- 


ments. This principle should be applied 


to the teaching of all new question 
forms, in Arithmetic and in Geography 
as well as in what is commonly thought 
of as Language. The pupil should be 
able to express the idea himself that 
“Philadelphia is east of Pittsburgh,” 
that “Five is three more than two,” etc., 
before he is required to answer such 
questions as, “What direction is Phila- 
delphia from Pittsburgh?’—‘Five is 
how many more than two?” etc. Teach- 
ing vocabulary to fit a question is a 
vicious procedure. Straight thinking 
cannot possibly result. 

While we are on the subject of 
straight thinking let us consider other 
procedures inimical to the obtaining of 
this desired end—straight thinking. How 
often are we guilty of teaching a new 
language principle by translating from 
one already learned? In life, when we 
wish to use a compound sentence, do we 
first think of the two ideas in simple 
sentences and then translate them into 
a compound sentence? When we wish 
to quote some one, using indirect quota- 
tion or indirect discourse do we first 
say to ourselves, “Mr. Manning said to 
me, ‘I want to see you in the office’” 
and then translating, aloud say, “Mr. 
Manning said he wanted to see me in 
his office’? When we wish to use the 
passive voice do we first mentally say, 
“An automobile struck the boy” and 
later, translating, “The boy was struck 
by an automobile”? Obviously we do 
not, and is it anything short of criminal 
to train our deaf pupils in this wasteful 
mental process of translating when they 
wish to use certain language principles? 
In the case of the direct and indirect 
discourse we must choose which we shall 
teach first. In life, which of the two is 
more often used? Using general con- 
versation and the social letter as our 
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guides, we find that the indirect dis- 
course is the form more often used. We 
will begin with that form then, rather 
than with the direct discourse, because 
the form which the deaf child is first 
taught to use is the form which he will 
tend to use ever after. We will teach 
the indirect discourse by using it and by 
careful development along the lines in- 
dicated above in the steps outlined for 
the teaching of a new language principle. 
We will then teach the use of direct 
discourse, but not as a translation of 
the indirect. When the pupils have 
learned to use both the indirect and the 
direct discourse the change of one form 
to the other provides very good practice 
material, but should never be considered 
as a teaching device. The following out- 
line of the steps in the teaching of in- 
direct quotation has been used for some 
_ time and has proved helpful. 


Ask, Say and Tell 


Beginning with the indirect rather 
than the direct. 


Note—Be sure class can use the - 


word about, and encourage its use in 
conversation and in letters. 


read about 
told about 
wrote a story about 
heard about 
talked about 
thought about 
learned about 
taught about 
dreamed about 
etc. 


A few illustrations for each of the 
steps in the order of their presentation 
follow. 1 and 2 are to prepare the 
way for distinguishing between a ques- 
tion and a statement. 

1. I know about 
I don’t know about 


? Yes. 


2. Do you know about 
Tell me about it. 
Do you know about ? No. 


Ask me about it. 
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For the force of tell and ask, as any 
other verbs are used: 

3. I shall push something. (Do it.) 

I shall make something. 
Then 

I shall tell something. 

I shall ask something. 

I shall say something. 

I shall write something. 

4. Roll something. 

Throw something. 
Ask something. 
Tell something. 
Say something. 
Write something. 
5. Ask John something. 
Tell Henry something. Etc. 

6. ? Class fill in with sen- 
? tences or questions, 
. according to the 

punctuation mark. 
told 


7. Preparatory to 
to 
Miss Dawes wants to ——————. 
(Question by class: What does Miss 
Dawes want to do?) 

like to do? 
teach to do? 
pretend to do? 

tell to do? Ete. 

8. Tell —— to do something. (Make 
clear the difference between tell 
to do and tell about.) 

Tell not to do something. 
Tell —— about something. 
Ask about something. 
Ask for something. 

9. Teach class to distinguish between 
a command, a sentence or statement, 
and a question. 

Write a command, a question, a 

statement, etc. 

1. John, I met your mother. 

2. Edward, do you know how to 
swim ? 

The first is a statement; the second 

is a question, Or 

You spoke a statement. 

a question, or, 

You wrote a question. You wrote a 

statement. 


You spoke 


i 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
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(You used etc. ) 
Children announce 

“IT shall write a command.” 

“T shall write a question.” Etc. 
Tell Francis to do something. 
What did you write? (I wrote a 
command.) or, 

What did you speak? (I spoke a 


command. ) 

Tell John not to 
What did you write? 
Ask Charles something. 
What did you write? 
Etc, 


told not to. 

John, brush your shoes. 

Class: “It is a command. You told 
John to brush his shoes.” 

Henry, your father is sick. 

Class: “It is a statement. You 
told Henry that his father was 
sick.” Ete. 

Miss Dawes told me to write a let- 
ter to Anna’s mother. 

Did Miss Dawes use a statement or 
a command? Etc. 

Finish these sentences : 

Mr. Manning told the boys to ——. 
He told them that . 
Etc. 

Ask Nick if he is sick. 

Are ——————-? 

Ask John if his mother is tall. 

Is ? 

Ask him if he has a watch. 

Have ? 

Ask Edward if his father has an 
auto. 

Has ? 
Ask Helen if she o cabbage. 
Do 
Ask her if her father smokes 
Does 
Ask Tony if Mrs. ed mended 
his coat. 

Did ? 
Ask Henry if he will - a farmer. 
Will 


Ask Raymond if can 
Can 


The use of told to and told that and 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Ask Alice if you may use “ee! pencil. 
May 


Tell Edward that his coat is dirty. 
Tell John to brush his sleeve. 

Tell Tom not to shuffle his feet. 
Ask Henry if he can dive. 

Ete. 
“John, is your father a farmer?” 
It is a question. 

You asked John if his father was 
a farmer. 


Is ? 
Will ? 
— asked — if - would ——. 
Do —— like 
asked — if — liked ——. 
May ? 
— asked — if — might? 
asked — if — would 
Shall ? 
asked — if should. 
Can ? 
asked if could. 


told — to — and — did. 
told — to — but — did not. 


— asked — if — was and 
— said that — was. 

— asked — if —— were and 
-— said that —— were not. 

— asked if could —— 
and said that could. 


— asked — if — wanted 
and — said that — did not. Ete. 


Ik — 


Was — —— asked — if — 


asked — if — 


Will — f 


Are — | 
Am — 
| Were — 
Have — | 
Did — 
Can — 
Could— 
Shall — 
May — 
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16. When class understands the use 
of asked — if —————,, they 
are ready for the next step: —— 

asked — where ete. 

— asked — who —— 
whom —— 
where —— 
how —— 
what —— 
how many —— 
why —— 
when —— 
whose —— 
etc. 

17. Direct discourse may now be taught. 

“To be” 

Described in one sentence, our 
method of teaching new vocabulary or 
language principles is to provide a sit- 
uation, or situations, calling for the use 
of the new material and then using it, 
followed by careful and systematically 
planned practice work to fix the new 
and insure that it be understood and 
correctly used. Conjugations, then, can 
not occupy a very large place in the 
teaching of verbs. Oral conjugations, 
after the need for the verb form has 
been demonstrated, may constitute a 
legitimate fixing drill, but they have 
no place in the beginning work on a 
new verb form. 

The difficulties in the use of the dif- 
ferent forms of “to be” are many. “Ts, 
was, were, etc., are more difficult to 
explain or demonstrate than are 
jumped, ran, etc. The change in the 
forms of this verb according to person, 
number and tense is another difficulty 
which makes necessary special work. 
Because of the difficulty in attaching 
meaning to this verb, it should not be 
taught alone, but always with its com- 
plementary predicate,—i. e., “to be” with 
adjectives or “to be” with nouns. A 
method for the teaching of “to be”, 
using the verb first with the adjectives 
of color, is here suggested. 

It is understood that with “to be”, as 
with all other new language principles, 
the verb has been used incidentally upon 
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every possible occasion preceding its use 
in formal teaching. Let the teacher 
provide herself with some slips of paper, 
some common pins and a pencil with a 
broad point, so that the writing may 
be read by all the class. Seated before 
the children at a small table she may 
look around the room inquiringly and 
suddenly write on a slip of paper, 
% is blue.” She will show this 
slip to the class and then she will an- 
nounce, “Mary’s dress is blue.” She 
may repeat this two or three times to 
give the children the opportunity of 
seeing, “is blue” used. Then she will 
proceed to pin the slip of paper on 
Mary’s dress. Again she will look 
around the room and then write, per- 
haps, “ is white.” She will show 
the slip of paper to the class and an- 
nounce, “Helen’s collar is white”, and 
proceed to pin the slip on Helen’s collar. 
She will keep this up until the chil- 
dren, upon being shown a slip, begin to 
anticipate the sentence she is about to 
speak and themselves make the state- 
ment. About this time the teacher 
will discard the slips and begin to make 
oral statements using “is” with color 
adjectives. She will keep this up until 
the children clamor to take her place 
and themselves make statements. Another 
day with the same lesson in progress 
the teacher will write on one of her 
slips, “ are red.” She will then 


_show the slip to the class as before and 


then proceed to get Tom’s three books 
and place the slip on them as she an- 
nounces, “Tom’s books are red.” From 
now on “is” and “are” will both be used 
and the same procedure as was used for 
“is” will be followed working toward 
obtaining the original sentences from 
the children. This work serves to in- 
troduce and to illustrate one use of the 
verb “to be.” Flash cards provide ex- 
cellent practice material: flash cards of 
subjects, some in the singular and some 
in the plural for the use of “is” or 
“are”, and flash cards of “is” or “are” 
for subjects either singular or plural to 


: 
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be supplied. Adjectives such as sick, 
well, strong, good, etc., should next be 
used upon every possible occasion with 
“is” and “are” and whenever possible, 
changed to “was” or “were”. “Mary is 
sick.” Let this sentence stay on the 
slate until Mary returns to school, when 
“is” should be crossed out with a yellow 
crayon and “was” substituted. For 
“will be” the teacher will be continually 
on the lookout for opportunities to use 
the future tense. Need for the negative 
and interrogative forms should also be 
demonstrated. Work also on the form 
“am” and fix the correct use by much 
practice, with adjectives first—the teach- 
er, and then each pupil in turn, telling 
as much as he can about himself. 


ARTICULATION 


Analysis of Breath and Voice Sounds 


There are many reasons why, for the 
deaf pupil, analyzing elements as to 
whether they are voice or breath sounds, 
is a profitable exercise. It is not 
enough that he be able to pronounce 
“t,” for instance, with breath and “d” 
with voice, for there are times when 
sounds usually voiced are breath sounds 
in combination with certain other sounds, 


as “m” and “n” following “s”’, “ed” 
following certain breath consonant 
sounds, etc. Also “h” is most easily 


taught as having the same position as 
the vowel following if the children are 


taught to give breath vowels and later’ 


told that the breath vowel is “h”. 


The following exercises are designed 
to teach the pupil the difference between 
breath and voiced (from now on to be 
designated as voice) sounds and to 
provide practice in the application of 
that knowledge to some of the incon- 
sistencies of our language. 

I—Let pupils surround a piano, pref- 
erably a “grand” piano, with their out- 
stretched hands upon it. The teacher, 
to call attention to the vibration, plays 
a few chords or selections on the pianc 
Then, to center attention on each chord 
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as a distinct sound, she tells the class to 
close their eyes while she plays a cer- 
tain number of chords, not exceeding 
five at first. Children will open their 
eyes when, by no longer feeling any 
vibration, they know the teacher has 
stopped playing, and will say the num- 
ber of chords or sounds they fe't. When 
all are able to do this, the teacher again 
tells the class to close their eyes, but 
this time plays nothing. When called 
the children will shake their heads or 
say, “No,” or that they did not hear the 
piano. They may be helped to say to 
the teacher, “You did not play.” 

II—Continue this exercise a_ few 
times, sometimes playing and sometimes 
not. Then write “b,b,b,” and “p,p,p,” 
on a slate, preferably a portable floor 
slate. At the piano, playing a chord 
rapidly three times, say that the piano 
is saying “‘b,b,b.” Pretend to play, 
with, of course, no vibration felt by the 
pupils and say that the piano is saying 

P.p,p.” Follow with “k,k,k,” and 
“ogg,” “or “ee”, “2”, etc., and 
let class say which the piano has said. 
Only two at a time should be contrasted, 
one breath sound and one voice sound. 
The children readily classify the sounds 
into groups of those which are felt or 
voiced and those which are breath. No 
mention of m, n, l, r, and w, is made 
at this time as they are sometimes 
breath and sometimes voice, and ng is 
called a voice sound. 

III—Write “b” on the slate and let a 
pupil himself strike a key or chord on the 
piano. Then write “p” and let him pretend 
to play. Do this with all the sounds, 
contrasting all the breath sounds with 
their voiced equivalents, with other 
voiced consonants, and with the vowel 
sounds. 

IV—tTell the class that when we play 
a sound on the piano it is a voice sound 
and when we do not sound it on the 
piano, it is a breath sound. Let the 


children now classify all the sounds im 
language as they did formerly in per- 
formance at the piano. 


Also, one at @ 
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time with eyes closed or head turned 
away from the teacher’s face and with 
one hand on her chest, let each child 
say whether the teacher is pronouncing 
a voice sound or a breath sound. Write 
“t” and “d” on the slate, and with eyes 
closed and one hand on teacher’s chest, 
let the child say which the teacher pro- 
nounced. (Of course, “t” and “d,” or 
“k” and “g,” etc., look alike and the 
child would not need to close his eyes 
but so doing gives the exercise more the 
spirit of a game.) This work merely 
serves to emphasize what has already 
been learned at the piano and connects 
the work more directly with speech. 
Children may learn to say and to 
write, “A-e is a voice sound.” “P is a 
breath sound,” etc. 


V—Show the class that we mark 
voice sounds by underlining them with a 
straight line, and breath sounds with a 
dotted line. Let them mark lists of 
sounds, and sounds in lists of words, re- 
membering at this stage not to include 
m, n, l, r, and w. Should the children 
themselves bring them up, call these 
sounds voice sounds, as that is what they 
are normally. 

VI—Along with this work, if it has 
not already been done in connection 
with the teaching of combinations of 
sounds in syllable drills, special work 
should be done with / and r in combina- 
tion with p, b, k, and c, g, f, and s. The 
principle of two different positions taker 
simultaneously operates in the case of 
pl, bi, cl, or kl, gl, and fl. This may be 
well shown by diagrams, drawing the 
two positions of the tongue taken simul- 
taneously as, for instance, for kl, the 
same diagram will show the back of the 
tongue shut, and also the point of the 
tongue shut. For p/, the same diagram 
will show the lips shut and the point 
of the tongue shut. Diagrams here are 
not indispensable, but are an aid. Imita- 
tion of the teacher will produce the de- 
sired results, if she, for pl, takes the 
position for /, and holding the point of 
the tongue shut, pronounces rapidly 


“p,p,p.” Do the same thing for ki, tak- 


ing the position for /, and holding it, and. 


saying rapidly “k,k,k,” and the same 


for bl and gl. For pr the same diagram 


may show the tip of the tongue raised 
and cupped for r, and lips shut for p, or 
the teacher may take the position for r, 
hold it, and repeat “p,p,p.” For myself, 
I like to use both methods, imitation and 
the use of the diagram. I draw the 
diagrams for p and call it p'; for pl and 
call it (for the time being) p?; for pr 
and call it p. When these three com- 
binations can be sounded correctly by the 
pupil many times, I write a vowel sound 
at the right of each diagram and the 
pupil, pronouncing pay’, pay’, pay’, 
realizes later or is told that he has said 
pay, play and pray, etc. This absolutely 
does away with the troublesome “u” 
sound between the two consonant sounds 
and has proved to be a very easy way 
of obtaining these combinations. 

ViI—Having learned to say pi, bl, pr, 
br, etc., in combination with vowels, 
the pupil may be told that / after p is 
breath, after b voice, after k breath, etc. 
In other words, he sees that the / after 
breath consonant is breath and after a 
voice consonant is voice, etc. Then he 
may be told that m and mn are voice ex- 
cept after breath consonants as in the 
words snow, small, etc., and that w is 
voice except after breath consonants as 
in. the words sweep, twin, etc. Many 
drills for practice will suggest themselves 
to the alert teacher. This work, besides 
teaching the children to distinguish care- 
fully between breath and voice sounds, 
affords a review in the pronunciation of 
the sounds themselves. 

VIII—The pronunciation of the past 
tense of verbs ending in ed should next 
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be worked upon,—ed being voiced or d, 
after voice consonants and breath or 1 
after breath consonants. (See illustra- 
tion on page 773.) The exceptions are 
ed following ¢ or d and, in some cases 
following k and g— 


Exceptions : 
ragged verb verb 
ragged { adjective crooked { adjective 
patted 
waded—etc. 


IX—To emphasize the fact that “h” 
has the same position as the vowel fol- 
lowing, this exercise is helpful. 


Before a diphthong “h” takes the posi- 
tion of the first of the two vowels form- 
ing the diphthong— 
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tical or almost identical positions by 
changing from nasal to breath. Exam- 
ples: mp—jump; nt—went; ngk— 
thank. 

2. Identical or almost identical posi- 
tion changing from nasal to voice: mb 
—umbrella; nd—under; mngg—hungry. 

3. Identical position changing from 
voice to breath: /t—felt. 

4, Identical position changing from 
one voice sound to another voice sound: 
Id—rolled. 

5. Different positions for the two 
sounds, both breath: fs—cuffs; thr— 


- 
- 


three ; sp—spoon ; st—stand ; sk—school; 
sf—sphere; sl—sleep; sm—small; sn 
—snow; sw—sweet; cht—watched. 


‘Combinations of Consonants 

The learning of a single sound is but 
the first step on the road to mastery of 
that sound. Each sound is influenced 
by the sounds preceding and following 
it, hence the importance of the study of 
combinations. Combinations are of two 
kinds, combinations of consonants with 
vowels and combinations of consonants. 
The latter are the more difficult and they 


in turn divide themselves into many 


classes: 
1. Two consonants combined of iden- 


6. Different positions for the two 
sounds changing from one voice sound 
to another voice sound: ms—thumbs; 
ns—pens ; vs—loves; ths—breathes; ngs 
—swings; dr—drank. 

7. Simultaneous taking of the posi- 
tions for two sounds, both breath: pl, 
cl, kl, pr, kr, cr, fl. 

8. Simultaneous positions for the two 
sounds, both voice: bl, br, gl, gr. 

9. Breath stops or combinations in 
which the first sound of the two com- 
binations is not completed (is, in other 


4 
ones 
} Abe 
: 
4 


; 
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words, stopped): kt, ct, pt, tn. Voice 
stops: bd, gd. 

A device for teaching the above 
breath stops is to draw a diagram for 
k with the symbol for breath issuing 
from the lips. After k has been pro- 
nounced from the diagram several times, 
cross out the breath symbol and then 
an incompleted k will be given. Write 
vowel sounds to the left of the diagram 
and ¢ to the right and then in pronounc- 
ing the combination of vowel sound 
with k (breath stopped) and ¢ the proper 
pronunciation of kt following a vowel 
will easily be obtained. This should be 
practiced in combination with all the 
vowel sounds.* 


Listing all the words in “Language 
Stories and Drills,” Book I, by Croker, 
Jones, and Pratt, we found two hundred 
six different words containing com- 
binations of consonants, proving the 
need for systematic syllable drill on 
such combinations. 


PROGRAMS 


A teacher’s daily program may be 
defined as something made to break. 
Seldom, if ever, is it possible to fol- 
low a program as planned, but surely 
that planning, even though disregarded 
for one day, or for one week, will ulti- 
mately, though perhaps in a modified 
form, be found to have been time well 
spent. Our teachers make weekly 
plans and from those plans make a daily 
program, understanding that it is in- 
tended to be an _ exceedingly elastic 
thing, both as to subject matter and 
as to length of periods. The planned 
program is “thrown to the winds” when- 


_€ver it seems best, and the length of 
period is determined by ever-changing 


conditions. It is the aim of the teachers 
to reach a goal in each period, and to 
stop while interest is still high. 
The programs here reproduced are 
our “skeleton” programs, intended mere- 
"See also “P, T, and K as Breath Stops,” by 


Jeannette J. Christmas, Volta Review, April, 1926... 
ditor. 


ly as a guide. Each teacher makes from 
them her own program, suited to her 
individual problems. These programs 
as printed do not fully tell the tale of 
our present activities. They do not take 
into account the daily period of twenty 
minutes devoted in the Primary De- 
partment to the doing of Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” en masse, out-of-doors on pleas- 
ant, warm days and in a play-room on 
cold, stormy days. Nor do they take 
into account the rhythm periods of 
twenty minutes, twice a week for the 
Primary classes, and three times a week 
for the Intermediate classes. The use 
of the Osiso, once a week for forty- 
five minutes by each class, and the daily 
use of two Audotors and of our Radio- 
ear, with its twelve individual ear 
phones and adjustable dials, by all those 
pupils with some hearing, are planned 
for by each teacher in her adjustment 
of the “skeleton” program to the needs 
and activities of her class. 


For our first year classes we use the 
programs I, II and III, from the Clarke 
School, as given in the pamphlet on 
Sense Training, published by that school. 


Our programs for second, third, 
fourth and fifth year work follow; 
also a weekly plan as made and used for 
the week of January 31st to February 
4th of last year for a class just begin- 
ning the use of “Language Stories and 
Drills,” Book I, by Croker, Jones, and 
Pratt. This weekly plan is here given 
wth the hope of showing our endeavor 
to correlate the work, subject by subject 
and day by day, each day building for 
the next day and each week for the 
work of the week to come. 


Program for Second Year Work 
9.00—Prayer: (News first, if class has 
something interesting to tell right 
away). 
9.02—Calendar: Marking off the day. 
Description of the weather for 
vocabulary. 
(a) Time phrases lip-read and 
pointed out on calendar. 
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(b) Time phrases named from 
the calendar, spoken or 
written. 


(c) Names of the days, months, 
seasons, etc. 

9.15—Tongue Gymnastics: Aiming for 
flexibility and control of the 
tongue, with all muscles of the 
body relaxed and tongue soft. 

9.20—Articulation: Sounds and com- 
binations of sounds. 

9.40—News-Letters: On the slate, a 
sentence or a paragraph of news, 
headed by the date, of something 
interesting that has happened, etc. 


10.00—Lip-Reading: Nouns. Nouns 
with number; nouns with color. 
10.15—Lip-Reading: Dictation: 


(a) words; 
(b) phrases ; 
(c) sentences. 
10.45—Articulation: Fluency drills. 
Combinations, etc., preparing for 
new words and expressions, or 
work on those already learned 
that need improving. 
11.05—Action Work or Question Work: 
(Sometimes oral; sometimes 
written, or both.) Sweet’s No. 
1 and “Preparatory Lessons in 
English.” Following Miss 
Barry’s “Five Slate System.” 
11.30—“To be” or “to have’, or Pro- 
noun work, or Prepositions. 
12.00—Lip-Reading: Commands or 
“General Questions.” 
12.20—Language Exercises 
speech and lip- 
(a) “I want 
(b) say ” 
(c) Objects seen, covered up and 
named from memory. 
(d) Questions on hidden object, 
etc. 
(e) Children play teacher, ques- 
tion, etc. 
12.40—Writing: Naming objects, using 
plurals, or other language prin- 
ciples. 
2.00—Articulation, Chart Work, Sec- 
ondary Spellings: 


(Using 
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(a) Placing cards with the 
sounds on them on _ blank 
charts, 

(b) Naming a sound that has 
been removed, 

(c) Secondary spellings written 
in a different color from 
primary spelling. Let class 
place them at first on the 
primary spelling and later 
underneath .in the correct 
order. 

Writing words phonetically, 

Pointing to sounds on charts 

in their order in a word and 

asking class to speak and 
write the word. 
2.30—Number. See outline. 
2.55—First Bell. 


(d) 
(e) 


Program for Third Year Work 


9,00—Chapel. 


9.10—Class reads teacher’s news on 
slate. 


9.15—Calendar: Description of weather 
for the vocabulary. 
Time phrases. 
Names of days and of months. 
9.25—Tongue Gymnastics. 
9.30—Articulation: Combinations, 
Breath and voice work. Chart 
work. Secondary spellings. 
9.50—Story work, or preparatory story 
work, or other connected lan- 
guage, or vocabulary work for 
classifications, preparatory to topic 
work. 

10.20—Reading. 

10.30—Recess. 

10.45—Lip-Reading. 

11.00—Action work bringing in pro- 
nouns and question forms. 

11.30—Articulation: New words, rhymes. 

12.00—Language Principles: | 

Prepositions, plurals, the articles, 

“to be”, “to have”, pronouns, or 

possessive case, etc. 
12.30—Number Work: Prepare for use 

of Thorndike’s, Book I. 
2.00—Articulation: Expressions. 
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2.20—Language: Verb drill. 
2.35—Review story work. 


Program for Fourth Year Work 


9.00—Chapel. 

9.10—News: Pupils read _ teacher’s 
news and write a paragraph or 
sentence of news on the slate, 

i, e., something new that has not 

been told or written about be- 

fore. Note mistakes and vocab- 
ulary work needed. 

9.25—Calendar: Description of the 
day for the vocabulary. 

(a) Time phrases lip-read and 
pointed out on calendar. 

(b) Time phrases named from 
calendar, spoken or written. 

(c) Names of the months, sea- 
sons, used in_ sentences, 
stories, etc. 

9.35—Tongue Gymnastics. 

9.40—Articulation: Elements and com- 
binations. Breath and_ voice 
work. Chart work. 

10.00—Connected Language: 

(a) A story started by teacher 
and finished by class. 

(b) Writing of an experience 
provided by the teacher, as 
a trip to the stable, to her 
house, to a store, etc., or a 
description of something 
brought to school by teacher 
or by pupil. The experience 
may be one day and the 
writing of it the next. 

(c) Telling of play after school 
—learning the necessary lan- 
guage. 

(d) Menu for breakfast, dinner 
and supper. 

(e) News. 

(f£) Letters. 

10.30—Recess. 
10.45—Lip-Reading : 

(a) Dictation of words, phrases, 
sentences or expressions. 

(b) Description of something 
for class to get, or point 
out, or name. 


(c) Dictation of sentences using 
the language principles of 
the day’s work. 

(d) Story for reproduction. 

(e) Story merely for pleasure, 
not for reproduction. 

(f) “Suggestive” lip-reading. Re- 
quests expressed in as many 
ways as possible, or general 
questions. 

11.15—Action work and question forms. 


11.45—Articulation: Drills for fluency, 
syllable drills, etc. 

12.00—“Jones-Croker” language work. 

12.30—Articulation: Vocabulary and 
rhymes. 

12.45—Reading. 


2.00—Language Principles: Preposi- 
tions, pronouns, plurals, “to be”, 
“to have”, or other verb drills, 
etc. 

2.30—Number, following Penn. Course 
of Study, outline and Thorndike, 
Book I. 


Program for Fifth Year Work 


9.00—Chapel. 


9.10—News: Pupils read _teacher’s 
news and then write paragraphs 
on the wall slates. (Where chil- 
dren can afford them, diaries are 
good for this purpose.) 

9.25—Connected Language: Oral prep- 
aration first. 

Monday. Newspaper news. 

Tuesday. Writing of an experi- 

ence, a trip, etc., or of the week- 

end, or of a game, or of shop 
work, etc. 

Wednesday. Story work. 

(a) Illustrating a story. 

(b) About a series of pictures. 

(c) About a picture. 

(d) Reproduction of a story 
from lip-reading or from 
reading. 

(e) Original story. 

(f) Finishing an 
story. 
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Thursday. Letter or model let- 

ter, or topic. 

Friday. Copy letter. On alternate 

Fridays, topic. 
10.00—Articulation : 

Monday. Chart work. Secondary 

spellings. 

Tuesday. Number of sounds in 

words. Consonant, vowel, voice 

and breath sounds. Breath or 

voiced “ed”. Hard and soft “c”’. 

Wednesday. Syllable drills and 

practice on combinations of con- 

sonants. 

Thursday. Writing words phone- 

tically. 

Friday. Pronunciation of sounds, 

words or sentences for teacher to 

recognize with back turned, or 

sight-reading. 


10.30—Recess. 
10.45—Geography, or preparatory work. 
See outline. 


11.00—Language: “Jones-Croker” or 
“Sweet's,” or preparatory work. 
11.30—Articulation of new vocabulary, 
or rhymes, or poems. 
11.45—Lip-Reading : 
Monday. Dictation, pupils writing 
or responding orally. Sometimes 
use names, sometimes words and 
sometimes sentences. 
Tuesday. Description of 
thing to be guessed. 
Wednesday. General questions. 
Thursday. Requests, commands, 
expressions, etc. 
Friday. A story for pleasure,— 
not for reproduction. 
12.10—Language Lesson. 
12.40—Reading. 
1.00—Dismissal. 
2.00—Arithmetic : 


some- 


Articulation of the 


numbers and vocabulary. 

Lip reading of the numbers and 
vocabulary. 

Mental arithmetic. 

Written work. 

Penn. Course of Study, outline, 
and Thorndike, Book I. 


WEEKLY PLAN FOR’ THIRD 
YEAR CLASS AS MADE FOR 
AND USED JAN. 31-FEB. 4, 1927 

“Jones-Croker-Pratt” 
Page 9, Helen and the Baby 


Monday—Tell story. Have story 
dramatized. 
Tuesday—Tell story again. Class 


write story at desks. Stories corrected 
and printed story given out and read. 

Wednesday—Reproduction of story— 
orally by as many as time permits. Verb 
drills — sat, rolled, caught, laughed, 
clapped— 

1. “Box Drill.” 

2. Contest, using flash cards, changing 
declarative to negative and vice versa. 

Thursday—Questions story by 
teacher. 

Friday—Preparation for next week’s 
story. Names of things out-of-doors: 
the sidewalk, the street, out-of-doors, a 
fence, a flower bed, a yard, etc. 

Language Principles 

Monday—Prepositions. Pictures in 
books described by teacher and found 
by class. 

Tuesday—Prepositions of situations. 
Objects arranged on table, covered up, 
and told about by class. 

Wednesday—S entence construction 
exercise, all at slates. Helen ——- some 
candy. Mary —— some candy. (A 
different verb suggested every time.) 

Thursday—The articles a and an. 
a—, —c—, —f—, —o—, etc. Sight 
reading for practice in using some: 
some ice cream, some candy, some 
potato, some butter, etc. 

Friday—“To be.” Flash cards of 
subjects for is or are, then was or were 
to be supplied. 

Reading 

Teacher’s news on slate every morning 
—written before opening of school. 

The Boy and the Goat. Winston 
Primer. New words: a bumblebee, stung, 
will sting, did not sting. 

Action Work and Question Work 

Monday—Actions preferred out-of- 
doors if weather permits, or on first 
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pleasant day—preparing for next week’s 
story in “Jones”: ——— danced on the 
sidewalk, ——— walked on the street, 
—— walked around a flower bed, etc. 

Tuesday—Question work. Game: All 
pupils but one shut eyes. Each take 
turns in asking‘ “Did 

Wednesday—For compound predicate : 
—— laughed and clapped hands. 
—— ran and fell down. —— hurt —— 
thumb and cried. —— went to the 
chapel and marched on the platform. 
Thursday—For review of verbs—“Jones- 
Croker” list: caught, played with, 
jumped on, mended, dropped, pulled, 
upset, dusted, drank, hung up. 

Friday—Actions for possessive case 
of pronouns and nouns. Jack and Tom 
hung up their coats, etc. 

Calendar 

Describe weather every day. 
it will rain!” “snow,” etc. 

Monday—Teacher point on calendar 
and class name: today, yesterday, to- 
morrow, day after tomorrow, day be- 
fore yesterday, this week, this month, 
next week, next month, last week, last 
month, this year. 

Tuesday—Articulation of names of 
the first six months. 

Wednesday—Articulation of the next 
six months, 

Thursday—Dictation of names of 
months for lip-reading and writing. 
Spring, summer, fall, winter. 

Friday—Written lesson. 
a snow man in the He raked 
leaves in the ——. He swam in a lake 
in the He made snow balls in 
the He played marbles in the 
He flew a kite in the 
He went on a picnic in the 


Number 

Monday—Counting by 2’s to 30. A 
few minutes of preparatory work in 
subtraction—“You took ——.” Etc. See 
outline. 

Tuesday—written lesson on all com- 
binations to and including 12, each re- 
peated many times. 

Wednesday—New work—combinations 


“IT think 


Jack made 


Etc. 
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making 13. Names of the coins. A 
nickel, a dime, a penny, a quarter. 
Thursday—Counting, writing in words 
to 100. 
Friday—Counting, writing in figures 
to 100. Preparatory work in subtraction, 
Articulation 


New Words: Names of the super- 
visors. 
New Rhyme: Jack and Jill—told in 


prose form first. The rhyme learned 
and dramatized as recited. 
New Expressions: “What did you 
say?” Review all expressions previously 
taught, providing situations calling for 
their use naturally. 
Articulation—Chart Work, Etc. 
Five minutes of tongue gymnastics 
every day. 
Monday—Secondary spellings. Spell- 
ings of ee contrasted with those of -e-. 
Spellings of o-e contrasted with those of 
ou. Spellings of i-e contrasted with 
those of -i-. 
Tuesday—Written lesson. Familiar 
words containing all spellings worked 
on yesterday placed under proper pri- 
mary spelling. (Paper creased in col- 
umns for these lists.) 
Wednesday—Syllable drills using fol- 
lowing combinations of consonants ini- 
tially—individual work: st, sk, sp, sm, 
so. Rest of class studying phonetic 
form of new hymn—‘I Think When I 
Read That Sweet Story.” 
Thursday—Pronunciation of plurals 
and possessives in which ‘“-e-” is 
sounded: houses, benches, bushes, 
nurses, dishes, fences, roses, brushes, 
bunches, Alice’s. 
Friday—Syllable drills on following 
combinations : nt, ns, nst, 
ft, It, ms. 
Lip-Reading. 
Monday—First two “speech reading” 
stories from Manual, p. 15, preparing 
for next story in Jones,—stories repro- 
duced orally. 
Tuesday—Last two stories from 
Manual, p. 15, stories reproduced orally. 
Wednesday—Dictation of sentences 
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using played with: a doll, a knife, a toy 
train, etc. 

Thursday—Dictation of sentences us- 
ing the sidewalk, the yard, the street, 


a flower bed, a fence, a gate, etc. 

Friday—Story told for pleasure. The 
Gingerbread Boy. Show pictures. (The 
Winston Primer). 


THE ST. LOUIS LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


9 AY back in 19—, when I was 
a pupil in the public schools, I 
was asked to write a sort of 

combined class history and prophecy. Of 
course, I could have thrown the narra- 
tive into the form customary with such 
pieces of literature—some one dreaming 
a fantastical dream and seeing his class- 
mates fifty years thence in still more 
fantastical surroundings. But instead, 
I pictured the writer sitting in his gar- 
den—his chin in his hands, and all of a 
sudden becoming aware of “doings” 
among his plants. They spoke and told 
of their trials and difficulties, their vic- 
tories and aspirations. And through this 
symbolism was shown the individual 
members of the class. 


I should like very much to weave a. 


similar symbolical tale around the St. 
Louis League for the Hard of Hearing, 
but have refrained from doing so for 
the simple reason that I’m afraid some 
readers might believe it to be a mere 
fairy tale. And the St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing is decidedly 
not a fairy tale, but an actual, live, twen- 
tieth century organization. No Cinder- 
ellas, no Goose that laid the golden egg, 
no Aladdin’s lamp here. 


And yet, we can boast a godfather, 
for Dr. Max Goldstein, director of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf, was the 
sponsor of the St. Louis League. He 
invited Dr. Harold Hays of New York 
to our city to aid in forming an organ- 
ization for the hard of hearing. Thir- 
teen charter members at that meeting 


in October, 1920, and, except for two 
or three who have left town, the “orig- 
inal thirteen,” like the thirteen colonies, 
are still in the “union.” The early 
meetings were held at Central Institute 
and at the homes of several of the mem- 
bers. These gatherings were very friend- 
ly, and I remember how we looked for- 
ward to them. Mr. James M. Turley was 
our first president, serving for two years. 
Succeeding presidents were Mrs. Her- 
mine Broadbent, Miss Mary Louisa 
Coombe and Mr, Julian P. Scott. Mrs, 
Kate Rubey is the present incumbent. 


Almost from the start, this small 
league was active in persuading the 
Board of Education to open free night 
school classes in lip-reading. The league 
sent its members to these classes and 
others in the classes were urged to join 
the league. In this way, the league grew 
and the classes grew, until at present 
there are six classes in three schools. 

With diversity in membership, the 
league rapidly found diversity of work. 
The Industrial Department has _ been 
busy from the very beginning, and as 
faithful as its nickname, “Stitches.” 
These workers meet twice a month and 
sew articles, which are later sold at the 
annual bazaar or privately. Most of us 
remember that Christmas in 1921, when 
a few of the members, working at home, 
filled orders for over $150 worth of 
aprons. 

As work progressed and as the money 
came in a little more readily, clubrooms 
were opened; but this was quite a prob- 
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“YOU SHOULD TAKE A CUP OF TEA 


lem: Could we afford it or could we 
not? Would we be able to find rooms 
which could be open in the evening? 
And oh, of course, we wouldn’t want 
an ill-dispositioned janitor to interfere 
if we wanted some “eats” in the eve- 
nings at our parties! Yes, the league 
had its problems, but it solved them. 
Two small rooms at first; later some 
larger rooms, centrally located, well 
lighted; but s————h! here’s a secret! 
The league is proud of “a little nest 
egg” which, when hatched, will be the 
very own home of the St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing. 


Other departments and activities fol- 
lowed the first effort. A wide-awake 
Junior Club was organized. Ask them 
what their activities are, and they will 
reply: “Oh, everything.” 

On the other hand, the Men’s Club 
can tell you very definitely that they 
smoke, enjoy the radio and play cards. 
A separate club of their own, however, 
does not prevent them from attending 
the general birthday parties, and Sunday 
afternoon “at homes,” which have be- 
come so popular. 

Then there is the Mandolin Club, our 
most recent enterprise. And the mem. 
bers are hard of hearing. Stringed in- 
struments, and especially bowl-shaped 
wooden mandolins, held, as thev are. 


WITH US ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON.” 


against the body, are readily heard even 
by those with defective hearing. A 
member, trained in the use of stringed 
instruments, conducts the club, and 
whereas they haven’t given a concert yet, 
you had better be on the lookout for a 
concert announcement. 


We have the nucleus of a_ small 
library; for the radio fans there is a 
fine radio and efficient radio outfit. The 
very first radio, by the way, was built 
for the league and installed by one of 
the younger members. It was a mighty 
important addition to the clubrooms, for 
it is unnecessary to tell readers of the 
Votta Review what a boon the radio 
is to the hard of hearing. 

Of course, we couldn’t do without our 
bulletin. League Life is the name of 
the sparkling little sheet, which issues 
forth from the editor’s desk every other 
month. November will mark the begin- 
ning of its fourth year. It is self-sup- 
porting through advertising. 

As for good times, you should drop 
in at one of our birthday parties or 
take a cup of tea with us on the Sunday 
afternoon “at homes.” No dull moments 
then. All members having birthdays 
during a certain month are hosts or 
hostesses at the birthday party the first 
Saturday evening of each month. Theirs 
is the duty to provide entertainment, re- 
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A CORNER AT A MEETING OF THE BRIDGE CLUB 


freshments, etc. How much better this 
is than if the entertainment were pro- 
vided by one committee serving during 
the entire year! In this way, we have 
diversity of entertainment, and what is 
of still more value, is the fact that each 
member is put to work. 


The Employment Department has 


THE SEWING CIRCLE IS AN 


worked with applicants and with em- 
ployers, and has been successful in plac- 
ing about 70 per cent of the applicants; 
this covered a period when the procur- 
ing of a position was not an easy mat- 
ter for anyone, normal or otherwise. 

Of course, the aim of the league is to 
keep in touch with all of the develop- 


INTERESTING FEATURE 
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ments of interest to the hard of hear- 
ing—business, medical, corrective, ed 
cational, social—and quiet research work, 
cooperation with doctors and educational 
authorities. We are always wide-awake 
to new inventions for the help of those 
handicapped with defective hearing. In 
this connection, one of the biggest accom- 
plishments of the St. Louis League was 
the introduction of “Hearing Week.” 
“Hearing Week” has now become “Na- 
tional Hearing Week,” and we are proud 
to state that it was first conceived by the 
St. Louis League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. During this week hearing tests were 
conducted at the league rooms and in 
social centers; lip-reading demonstra- 
tions of adults conducted; lectures by 
medical authorities given at the Wash- 
ington University and in the league 
rooms; demonstrations of hearing aids, 
and perhaps, more important, wide pub- 
licity was given to the work we are 
trying to do. 

Naturally, it took money to carry on 
this work; we have several methods of 
earning it. There is our annual bazaar, 


to which all members and many friends’ 


contribute so generously; bake sales, 
where housewives offer the results of 
their prize recipes; rummage sales, so 
adroitly handled by one of the members ; 
movie benefits; bridge parties, which are 
heartily enjoyed, which at 50 cents per 
person, vie with any hotel bridge party 
for $1 or more per person—both in 
happy surroundings, pleasure and _re- 
freshments. 

For many years the St. Louis League 
has looked forward to the time when 
the Annual Conference of the Federation 
would be held in our midst. This antici- 
pation will become a reality next June, 
when the Ninth Annual Conference will 
be held in our city. We are justly 
proud of the honor conferred upon us. 
Expectation is rife and we hope to make 
of the biggest and best conference ever 

Id. 

The Hearing Week program was car- 
tied on by a special fund and other 
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donations, obtained through personal 
solicitation by members. 


Just now we are in the midst of a 
membership campaign, and this article 
goes to press too soon for any predic- 
tion as to the results. The present en- 
rollment is 210, all in good standing. 
But with an increased membership we 
hope to carry still further our present 
work and also accomplish some of our 
ideals and dreams. 


And so, with the “Spirit of St. Louis” 
we are “carrying-on”—for that spirit 
will not “down.” Wasn't it on October 
first that that spirit manifested itself in 
our league rooms? The club is just 
barely outside the area severely stricken 
by the tornado; the rooms were difficult 
of access, for one of the car lines in 
its vicinity was paralyzed; no electric 
light was available. But the hosts and 
hostesses of the October birthday group 
were on hand in the rooms, ready to 
greet, by candle-light, whosoever cared 
to gather there for helpful companion- 
ship and relief from the strain of the 
previous days. Water leaked easily 
through the slightly damaged roof, but 
the St. Louis League “carried on.” 


A NEW WAY TO FIGHT QUACKERY 


If all the drug stores in America could be 
persuaded to fight quackery in the way that 
one in Spokane is doing, the public would very 
soon be educated as to the worthlessness of 
“fake” remedies. According to the Health 
Messenger of Seattle, this courageous establish- 
ment has placed in its windows a collection of 
“cures” and patent medicines of the quack 
kind, and accompanied them with a poster 
reading as follows: 
These Remedies Are An Insult to Public In- 

telligence. 
We Consider This Case of Merchandise “The 

Bunk.” 
When Ill, Consult Your Physician; Then Let 
Ue. Fill Your Prescription With Drugs of 
alue. 


THANK YOU, OHIO! 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to the 
Ohio School for the Deaf for a copy of Miss 
Beattie’s revised text-book on Geography, pre- 
sented to the Volta Bureau Library. The 
book is reviewed on page 754. 
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IS YOUR ORCHARD BEARING? 


Eva Raw Barrp 


T is the time of the apple harvest in 
I our valley. We do not think of apples 

in pyramids on the fruit stands; we 
think of them in tons. Is there a more 
wonderful fragrance in the world than 
that of the apple warehouse? Everybody 
works in the apples, we pick or sort or 
pack—it almost seems, sometimes, as 
if we must sleep and wear apples 
as well as eat them. As we follow 
through the apple season I wonder if 
the apple industry is not symbolic of 
some of life’s values. 

Apple-blossom time in a valley of or- 
chards—romance; harvest time—hard 
work. Yes, but that isn’t all. Did you 
ever think what is back of the apple you 
take from its tissue paper wrappings? 
That first couple in the Garden weren’t 
the only pair who have staked every- 
thing on an apple and lost. For the 
most part, the orchards have been planted 
by families of faith, There are ten- 
acre ranches in irrigation districts that 
have stories all their own. 

First, the land must be bought, and 
almost anything takes an initial invest- 
ment. And then, one must wait for five 
or six years for the first crop. We 
Americans are not a waiting people, but 
the rancher waits for his apples. But 
he does ‘more than wait. He irrigates 
and sprays and prunes and thins. And, 
finally, there comes a year when his 
shipper’s check will send his oldest girl 
to college or buy the family a closed car. 

For us deafened folks isn’t there a 
significance in the fact that the best apple 
orchards in America are under irriga- 
tion? Think about it a while. Water is 
one of the absolute necessities for fruit 
growing, but such is the faith and cour- 
age of the American rancher that he has 
made the world’s most famous orchards 
in a country that doesn’t have enough 
rain to raise a respectable garden. Irri- 
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gation, of course, you say. But irriga- 
tion is a project which calls for endless 
patience, perfect cooperation and con- 
stant attention. The impossible has been 
accomplished; we have the pertect sub- 
stitute for rain. 


Do I need to draw the parallel of your 
deaf ears and mine? Hearing is not in- 
dispensable to folks of faith and cour- 
age. We will find a way, just as the 
rancher found irrigation. 


The real rancher doesn’t lose; he 
knows what he is doing. But through 
the valley there are failures—whole or- 
chards that have died from lack of 
water. Of what use are ditches when 
the water supply is inadequate? Or 
perhaps the failure is just this year. 
Here is a man who hadn’t bought his 
smudgers, and a late frost came. Of 
maybe he was so inexperienced that he 
didn’t know that his harvest could be 
doubled by pruning in spring and thin- 
ning in early summer. Or perhaps— 
but no, everybody knows enough to 
spray. But there are as many ways of 
losing a harvest as there are of making 
the orchard bear. And many of them 
are just coping with nature, when she 
doesn’t do the natural thing. 


How about your orchard, that field of 
endeavor you chose to live by; is it 
bearing? How many disappointed people 
there are turning to new professions! 
What’s the matter with your orchard? 
Didn’t you invest enough in it in the 
first place and have patience to wait? 
Or have you tried to rush the fruitage 
without the necessary preliminary pro- 
cesses? Of course, deafness is just one 
of nature’s unnatural things to be coped 
with intelligently. Lip-reading may be 
as long a road as irrigation. But learn 
a lesson from the rancher—make your 
orchard bear. 
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ANNETTA W. PECK RECEIVES SIGNAL HONOR 


PECIAL work for the hard of hear- 
& ing is still a new field. Only a few 

years ago it was an entirely un- 
touched one. But in those few years 
the first deafened worker has so im- 
pressed the value of her efforts upon 
social service agencies in her community 
that she has been awarded the highest 
honor they could pay her. 

The welfare magazine of the City of 
New York is a little paper called Better 
Times. It is published, “not for private 
profit, but for public service,” and its title 
page bears the names of those best 
known in the great city for their interest 
in service to their fellow men. 

In 1926, to express public apprecia- 
tion of the contribution to social prog- 
ress made by individual men and women, 
the Better Times Medal for Distin- 
guished Social Service was _ instituted. 
It has’ been awarded to the following 
servants of humanity, some of them lay- 
men, some professional social workers: 

Homer Folks. 

Robert W. de Forest. 

Rev. Robert F. Keegan. 

Hon. Alfred E. Smith. 

Lillian D. Wald. 

Medals were conferred for the third 
time on the evening of November 16, 
at the Better Times dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Three awards were made, 
to Mr. James H. Post, President of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities; Mr. 
Andrew Thomas, an architect and de- 
signer of model tenements; and Miss 
Annetta W. Peck, Executive Secretary 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

Mrs. Danforth Geer, Jr., in present- 
ing Miss Peck’s medal, said: 

“Miss Peck has done, and is hap- 
pily continuing to do, a compact 
integrated piece of social work in 
which are found the ideal combina- 
tion of human service, public educa- 
tion, and cooperation with related 
agencies. The simplicity and direct- 


—Ruth Colby Studio 


MISS ANNETTA W. PECK 


New York League for the 
of Hearing 


Executive Secretary, 


ness of her methods and her gal- 
lant and wholehearted devotion to 
her cause have made of her a leader 
whose inspiration has carried far 
beyond the limits of her immediate 
undertaking.” 

Every reader of the Votta 
view who has followed the progress of 
the New York League, as it has grown 
from a small handful of lip-reading stu- 
dents to an organization rendering heroic 
service to the handicapped, will rejoice 
that in this particular instance honor has 
come to the prophet in his. own country. 


MISS KENNEDY JOINS THE 
FEDERATION STAFF 


The Board of Directors of the Federation 
anounces with great pleasure that an arrange- 
ment has made with Miss Mildred 
Kennedy to serve as “Field Counsellor.” Miss 
Kennedy, a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Federation since its beginning and for 
ten years the president of the Speech-readers 
Guild of Boston, has always been an ardent 
advocate for the cause of the hard of hearing. 
Last year she visited many organizations in 
the East, West and South and inspired them 
with her enthusiasm. Miss Kennedy will come 
to Washington early in January for a short 
period of work at headquarters before she 
assumes her new duties. 
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MORE APPRECIATION FOR THE 
RADIO 


“EAR MUFFS” 
Bring Radio’s Wonders and Hours of Happi- 
ness to the Hard of Hearing 

Gone are the days when the partially deaf- 
ened or hard of hearing must shut out of their 
lives forever the joy of music, lectures, educa- 
tional features, etc. Just as radio’s wonders 
are bringing new pleasures and happiness to 
those who can hear perfectly, they are bringing 
even greater happiness to those who cannot 
hear well. 

The popular .use of radio in the average 
home today is with a loud speaker. The aver- 
age deafened person cannot hear a loud speaker 
any better than he 
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not appreciate what it holds for you. Truly 
a radio receiver is the magic box of today, 
Just as in the old days they said “A rub of 
the magic lamp will work wonders,” so it is 
now with radio. At the turn of the dials you 
may fly over housetops, over mountains and 
rivers, to concert, opera, lecture, sport classic 
or dance for entertainment or education—all at 
practically no cost to you—Leroy W. Hubbard, 

Editor’s note: Mr. Hubbard has _ kindly 
offered to aid anyone interested in obtaining 
the correct parts that will give satisfactory re- 
sults. His address is 208 Powell Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A LETTER FROM A USER OF “EAR 
MUFFS” 


Dear Eprror: 


can hear an ordinary 


I am writing to let 


conversation. Many 
who have tried their 
friends’ radio this 
way have given up, 
thinking that radio 
was not for them. 
I myself am_ very 
deaf and had made 
several efforts to hear 
but without success 
until one day a friend 
pulled the horn off 
a loud: speaker and 
said: “Put this unit 
up to your ear.” I 
was surprised, aston- 
ished. How clearly 
and distinctly every 
word came to me! 
Right there I made 
up my mind that I 
was going to experi- 
ment with radio. 

I bought a six-tube 
set which sells at a 
remarkably low price, 
but known for its 
great volume and 
clarity of tone. Then 
I bought a loud 
speaker unit (a re- 
producer of tone 
somewhat similar to 


VOLTISH VERSES 
Mary E. Sterrey 


NIGHT NOISES 


Did you hear that baby wail 
In the middle of the night? 
"Twas enough to turn you pale, 
For it screamed with all its might 
Until nearly one o’clock, 
For that infant sure was plucky; 
You could hear its noise a block. 
What, you didn’t? Well, you’re lucky! 


Did you hear that tin-can tune 
In the flat beneath our feet, 
Till you hope they'll stop it soon 
So that sleep and you can meet? 
Just one record that they play, 
“She was bred in old Kentucky” 
It’s repeated night and day. 
What, you didn’t? Well, you’re lucky! 


Did you hear the milk-man bang 
On his cans at 5 A. M.? 
He will slam without a pang 
Lack of rest can’t worry him. 
Let a blissful dream be torn 
By the coughing of the truck he 
Drives around at break of morn. 
What, you didn’t? Well, you're lucky! 


you know of my hap- 
py experience with 
the Ear Muffs told 
about in the August 
Review, as | 
first heard of the in- 
vention through your 
magazine. It did not 
seem possible that the 
thing could be what 
was claimed, but my 
daughter bought me 
a pair of them about 
a month ago and I 
have been much 
pleased with them and 
seem to hear better 
all the time as I get 
used to sounds. You 
see I am nearly 84 
years old and have 
been very deaf forty 
years. But last even- 
ing I heard a man in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 
lecturing on the ad- 
vantages of agricul- 
tural colleges and I 
could follow him 
right along sentence 
after sentence com- 
pletely, perfectly. Just 
imagine what. that 


an ordinary telephone receiver and used in all 
loud speakers of today). With this up to my 
ear I now hear clearly. The average deafened 
person who can hear conversation will get 
along nicely if he uses an ordinary set of 
high powered head phones. I have lately 
found Brandees phones very satisfactory. By 
using them over both ears they serve as well 
as the unit did over one ear. 

Those who are very hard of hearing can 
make a set of head phones for their own use 
by purchasing two loud speaker units and con- 
necting them with head bands. These, while 
not so comfortable on the head as regular 
head phones, bring sound so loud that anyone 
able to interpret sound at all may now enjoy 


io. 
Until you have tried radio this way, you do 


means to one who has gone in silence for 
years! I was so glad I shed tears of joy. 


Now I hope you will spread the good news 
far and wide for the benefits of the invention, 
for you ‘are headquarters, you know. If I, who 
am so old and disabled, can get such benefit, 
how much more will younger ones profit! Are 
you hard of hearing youself? 


I shall continue to subscribe for the Vota 
Review as long as I can read. My eyes are 
holding out very well, but I have to be care- 
ful not to overdo them. 


Love to you and warm appreciation for your 


work. 


Mrs. Emity F. THayer, 
Holly, Colo. 
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A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


I would like to suggest that it would be 
useful to have the experience and opinion on 
hearing aids of those who, like myself, are 
hard of hearing. 


Unfortunately the selling of such aids is 
very often in the hands of those who have very 
little, if any, sympathy for the deafened. 
Their first and main ambition is to get as 
much profit as possible from those who can 
afford to buy. 


Why are hearing aids so dear? One of the 
principal persons is that the sellers pay so 
much for advertising in order to get buyers. 
One dealer told me recently that advertising 
cost him fully half.of his selling price, not to 
speak of the cost of rents for palatial offices 
and consulting rooms, furnishings, etc. 


I think that our Federation for the hard of 
hearing, with its incorporated societies all over 
the country, and other societies throughout 
the world, might consider the question of sell- 
ing hearing aids, not only to members but to 
the public also. For societies that can afford 
it, a small stock might be kept, say about $500 
worth. If the society cannot afford to buy 
outright they might arrange to have the goods 
sent on sale and return. In the first case, there 
would be a larger profit to the society. If 
goods were sent on sale and return, the dis- 
count would not be so large. My suggestion 
would be that if goods were bought outright 
the society should be allowed fifty per cent 
discount, but only thirty-three and a third per 
cent on goods sent to be sold or returned. 
This would be a source of profit to the or- 
ganization and save buyers a cornisiderable sum 
as compared with the present prices. The 
profit made by the society could be used for 
general purposes, or ear-marked for supplying 
poor persons with instruments free, or at a 
nominal price. Organizations would have a 
free hand to buy any make of instrument that 
is asked for, those that are most. useful being 
the greatest in demand. 


Separate days and hours could be set for 
the sale of instruments so that it would not 
entail the constant attention of the salesman 
or saleswoman. I suggest that a slightly deaf- 
ened person should handle this work, one with 
experience in using an instrument. They 
would be more sympathetic and patient than 
one with normal hearing. 

I suggest that full retail price be charged to 
the public but that a discount of ten per cent 
be allowed to members. This would help in- 
crease the membership. The public, coming 
to see the instruments, would also notice the 
premises and get some idea of the work done 
by the society and perhaps become members. 

As very little, if any money, need be spent 
on advertising I am of the opinion that instru- 
ments could be sold at about half the present 
price. Would this help the hard of hearing? 


If instruments were sold by organizations 
throughout the world a fixed moderate price 
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for each make could be arranged. There 
would be no competition among the societies as 
their work is to help the deafened. At pres- 
ent there is great competition and rivalry 
among dealers. How many dealers are there 
in New York, London, Paris, Berlin and other 
large cities? If my suggestion is adopted the 
bulk of the business would be handled by one 
society in each center. Think of the enormous 
saving of expense! Ask yourself the question, 
“Who pays for this expense?” The answer is, 
the purchaser. You can see now why instru- 
ments are so dear. 


It is, of course, well understood that hearing 
aids cost a good deal to manufacture, especially 
if they are hand-made. They are not like 
boots and shoes which can be produced at a 
minimum cost by mass production. If they 
were sold more cheaply the demand would not 
increase. A well-known American otologist 
recently wrote to “The profit on hearing 
aids is outrageous.” I cordially agree. What 
is your opinion? 


Another matter is that before finally pur- 
chasing an aid every hard of hearing person 
should have at least one week’s trial at home 
under normal conditions. I know of many 
cases where people have been persuaded to 
purchase an instrument by glib-tongued sales- 
= and have been very sorry for it after- 
wards. 


Experience has taught me that no hl 
disability is so shamelessly exploited as deaf- 
ness. It is not only the waste of money that 
matters, but the reaction on the sufferer 
when he discovers that once more hope has 
been. disappointed and glowing promises un- 
fulfilled. My warning is, beware of advertise- 
ments that promise too much. Buy no instru- 
ment until you are quite satisfied that it suits . 
your case of deafness. Have the best advice 
that you can afford. Otologists (I am glad to 
see sO many among your list of members and 
honorary advisers) will tell you whether an 
electrical or non-electrical aid is best suited to 
your needs. 


I hope other friends will give their views on 
my suggestions which can, I feel sure, be im- © 
proved upon.—H. O. H. 


Note:—Many of the points brought up in 
this letter were touched upon in Dr. Macfar- 
lan’s report as chairman of the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Federation. This report was 
published as part of the Conference Proceed- 
ings in October.—Ebrror. 


A MUCH-APPRECIATED COMPLIMENT 
ON THE OCTOBER ISSUE 


The Federation number is magnificent. It 
should bring high commendation from all 
sources. Nothing so helpful was ever published 
before. —Fred De Land, Former Editor, Tue 
Voita Review. 
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A HELPFUL NEW BOOK 
Reviewed by 


L. W. Dean, M. D. 


Editor-in-Chief, Annals of Otology, Rhinology 
and Laryngology 


DisorpDERS OF THE Nose, THROAT, AND Ear, 
by Aaron Roth, M. D., F. A. C. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

This book has apparently been prepared by 
the author for the benefit of nurses, social 
service workers, and other members of the 
laity interested in the prevention of deafness. 
The book meets this purpose in the very best 
possible way. 

For nurses it is especially valuable. It will 
give to them a practical working knowledge of 
otolaryngology with the minimum amount of 
study. 

Any social worker after reading this book 
carefully, should be able to discuss intelligently 
with any person the problems concerned with 
the prevention of deafness and the care of ear, 
nose and throat diseases. 

The book is not without value to the mem- 
bers of the medical profession. It will give to 
the general practitioner an excellent conception 
of the problems of deafness. Any oto- 
laryngologist will be very much benefited, by 
the perusal of this very interesting and scien- 
tific book. 


NEW CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 


Most of this month’s writers are well known 
to readers of the Vorta Review, but the 
names of Miss‘ Strickland and Miss Dawes, 
though familiar among educators of the deaf, 
have not recently appeared in our columns. 

Miss Rachel E. Dawes is principal of the 
Primary and Intermediate Departments of the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
Trained in a school of which her father was 
superintendent, she became a teacher and later 
assistant principal of the intermediate depart- 
ment in the Mt. Airy School. She is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania, and is 
doing graduate work at the University of 
Pittsburgh. In her special field, she has had 
supplementary training in the summer class 
at Clarke School, and has herself conducted 
normal classes, not only, with her principal’s 
assistance, at the Western Pennsylvania School, 
but also for two summers at the University 
of California. 

Outstanding work in several classroom sub- 
jects has been done at the Lexington Avenue 
School for the Deaf, New York. One of the 
teachers responsible for the noteworthy work 
was Miss Elizabeth H. Strickland. Miss 
Strickland retired two years ago, but her 
outline of a course in Geography is still being 
followed at the school, with most satisfactory 
results. Under the title “Geography Notes,” 
it will appear serially in the Votta Review, 
covering the presentation of different topics 
and difficulties through each grade to the 
eighth. The first installment is in this issue. 
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“THE LITTLE MORE” 


Sang Robert Browning, 


“The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what worlds away!” 


It is true he wasn’t talking about food, but 
the truth of the little more has just been 
strikingly demonstrated in our primary depart- 
ment. It is our experience each year that 
about a third of our children come back under- 
weight—this year the number totaled forty- 
seven out of one hundred and forty-one. 
School opened on the seventh of September; 
at the beginning of the following week the 
children were weighed and measured. An 
extra glass of milk and a sandwich at recess 
were prescribed for the forty-seven. Three 
weeks of three and, let us say one-fourth, good, 
well balanced meals a day have cut the under- 
weight to twenty-five. At the beginning of 
the next month we expect that number to be 
greatly reduced. At the close of school last 
year there was only one child underweight in 
Goodwin Hall—the ratio being one out of one 
hundred and seventeen. 

While we believe that a number of the 
forty-seven underweights would have come up 
to required weight without the lunch at recess, 
at the same time we know that “the little 
more” in a good many cases brought the de- 
sired result. In every undertaking “the 
little more” than the prescribed work counts 
tremendously. The successful worker—whether 
he drives a taxi, or sells bread and butter, or 


’ teaches a class, or governs a city—is he who 


does not only what he is supposed to do, but 
“the little more..”—The Deaf Carolinian. 


NEW CLASSES FORMED FOR DEAF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


In September, 1927, pre-vocational classes 
for deaf boys and girls over 14 years of age 
were formed at the Parker Practice Day 
School, Chicago. Classes are held in 
Tilden Pre-Vocational Technical High School 
for boys, and in the Lucy Flower Pre-Voca- 
tional High School for girls. These classes 
offer added shop time and greater variety of 
shop experience for the pupils. The academic 
work of the pupils is in charge of teachers 
of the deaf. Graduates of the Pre-Vocational 
Schools are eligible to the Technical High 
Schools. Pupils, teachers and parents are very 
happy and enthusiastic about the classes, which 
are a part of the Chicago Public Schools. 


DIRECTOR OF SPEECH IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Miss Nadia Landon has recently been ap- 
pointed Director of Speech Improvement m 
the Schools of Philadelphia. Last year Miss 
Landon was Assistant to D. Frederick Martin, 
Ithaca, New York. Miss Birmingham, recently 
appointed director of speech improvement m 
New York City, is also a former assistant 
to Dr. Martin. 


OR 
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Vol. V 


DECEMBER, 1927 


No. 1 


THE VALUE OF EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAUS 


The employment problem is first of all a 
local problem. Every community has its own 
industrial needs, and these can best be served 
by local employment bureaus that have made 
a careful study of local conditions. A local 
employment bureau should contribute to the 
welfare of the community, and if it is prop- 
erly conducted, whether as a social service 
bureau, a fee-charging bureau, or a_ public 
bureau, it will be an important factor in the 
community. 

In many states the laws make it difficult for 
fee-charging bureaus to operate. But wherever 
they do operate their tendency is to take care 
of the cream of the business and pay no atten- 
tion to the unprofitable. The large public 
employment bureaus contribute real service to 
the community. They make efforts to place 
all kinds of workers, but due to the crowds 
which throng their offices the handicapped man 
is at a great disadvantage and we find again 
“the survival of the fittest.” The only place 
where we can hope for the hard of hearing 
man to receive the individual attention he needs 
is in our own employment bureaus. : 

Employment bureaus for the hard of hearing 
should be among the biggest of oyr club ac- 
tivities. They will fill a long felt need, and 
they will benefit both the employee and the 
employer. In many instances the hard of 
hearing man can do the work as well or better 
than a hearing man with the same qualifica- 
tions. The employer will not lose by employ- 
ing this man, and the community will gain, for 
when a man is given a chance to take his 
place in the world of economic independence 
he becames a better citizen and a community 
asset. If he is forced “outside the pale,” he 
becomes discouraged, and even though he may 
not become a “community bum” he is not 
being encouraged to contribute his best to the 
community welfare. 

The more able workmen suffer less from in- 
dustrial crises than the unskilled, but it is 
correspondingly harder to place them when 
they are out of work. The less able workman 
changes his work more frequently, but he may 
be placed with less difficulty than a man of 
greater educational opportunities and experi- 
ence. This may be because he is satisfied with 
less, and an employer feels that he will fit 
into the scheme of things better than the pro- 
fessional man similarly handicapped. 

Employment offices are never idle whether 
they are conducted for the unhandicapped or 
the handicapped, but it is really astonishing 
what a small per cent of the wage earners 
call upon outside assistance to find satisfactory 


employment. A man or woman suddenly 
plunged into the “world of silence” ofttimes 
becomes bewildered and is seemingly at a loss 
to know what course to pursue. Too often 
they shut themselyes within their shells and an 
“inferiority complex” is the result. It is the 
privilege of our clubs to help those so dis- 
couraged back into the light, and in what way 
can it be better brought about than by our 
employment bureaus holding out a helping hand 
to those groping in the dark and showing them 
the way to remain self-respecting citizens! 
Placement of the hard of hearing is a distinctly 
personal service, but the result will be a com- 
munity gain. Make the employment bureau 
of your league a real power in your com- 
munity, and then watch your club grow! 


SHARING AN EXPERIENCE 


About two years ago the Federation Employ- 
ment Committee was called upon to help solve 
the problem of a hard of hearing man experi- 
enced in different branches of railroad service 
—telegraph operator, agent, freight office em- 
ployee, minor executive road work, and finally, 
conductor on a passenger train. He was 
equipped with special instruction along theo- 
retical lines, a good background for profitable 
employment. 

Our committee gave him the vocational ad- 
vice for which he asked, but nothing further 
was heard from him until a follow-up letter 
a few weeks ago brought not only a reply, but 
permission to use the information in any way 
that would best help those similarly situated. 
Perhaps the way he met his handicap will 
help others in the solution of similar problems. 
The following excerpts have been taken from 
his letter: 

“I have taken up Radio from every angle— 
selling, repairing, setting up, and listening (the 
greatest part for one whose hearing is im- 
paired). This work is remunerative and fas- 
cinating, but the general public knows very 
little about how radios work. 

I chose a radio with a voltage from 135 up 
to 180, powerful enough to be used by the hard 
of hearing. A good horn speaker or cone 
speaker to use in connection with this may be 
purchased for $15.00. There are several makes 
of good phones, and the instrument can be 
regulated to meet the individual requirements. 
This is done at the receiving station. It is 
certainly great for one who is hard of hearing 
to sit down and be able to hear with peace of 
mind. When wearing the ear phones it is 
unnecessary to try to talk, so the hard of 
hearing worker is not at any greater disad- 
vantage than the worker with normal i 


(Continued on page 793) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Feperation Dicest is here for you to 
read and digest if you will! It succeeds the 
News Letter, which appeared in the VoLTa 
Review for the first time, November, 1923. 
Since then an effort has been made each month 
to give to the readers of the News Letter a 
glimpse into the activities of the local or- 
ganizations. Because of lack of space little 
effort has been made to present the work of 
Federation Committees. For the same reason, 
accounts of interesting happenings in various 
organizations have had to be condensed to such 
a degree that they have lost their original 
flavor. With our new name and increased 
space, we will introduce new policies. 

The Feperation Dicest, as its name implies, 
will present digests of opinions regarding 
quack cures for deafness; hearing aids; em- 
ployment; informative material concerning the 
work of Federation Committees; mews ac- 
counts of special accomplishments of local or- 
ganizations; questions and answers about the 
many problems faced by workers for the deaf- 
ened; experiences concerning hard of hearing 
children. Priority will be be given to copy 
that is new, of vital interest and of help to 
organizations in solving their problems. 

Every effort will be made to give you an 
up-to-date résumé of the activities of the 
hard of hearing. We shall strive to deserve 
the comment “If you want to keep informed 
about the progress being made by the hard of 
hearing, read the FeEpERATION DicEst.” 


BEATING HANDICAPS 


The article, “Beating Handicaps,” written by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of Hygeia, and 
published in a number of leading newspapers 
in our country, contains much food for thought. 
“The halls of genius,” says Dr. Fishbein, “are 


filled with those who have triumphed over 
great physical defects. The average person 
can turn his handicaps into assets if he will 
use them as a challenge to success, not as an 
excuse for failure.” This offers a beacon of 
hope to those despondent because of growing 
deafness. The recounted experiences of a man 
who successfully surmounted his handicaps, a 
cripple who later on in life developed tubercu- 
losis, might apply to the deafened. “The 
greatest difficulty I had to face,” he says, 
“was the shielding attitude of my friends and 
associates, who trailed along with me a pitying 
cloak of protection.” Many who are deafened 
have the same thing to face. Friends and fond 
relatives keep them cognizant of their defects, 
and with the best intentions in the world, they 
make impossible the very thing the handicapped 
needs most—the power to forget that there 
is a difference between him and his normal 
associates. Self-consciousness and sensitiveness 
must be forced into the background in order 
to win out in the fight. “The man with a 
handicap lives outside of himself and must 
forever keep a barrier’ between himself and 
those who in love attempt to build up pro- 
tective barriers. For one of them to have only 
one leg, or one eye, or one ear is not so im- 
portant a difference between two persons with 
equal mental ability. A consciousness of this 
difference is the most trying element in the 
handicap.” Anxiety and tenderness on the part 
of those who are trying to shield their loved 
ones are big factors in determining the mental 
attitude of the recipients of their mistaken 
kindnesses. “It can not be overemphasized 
that the handicapped person must demand from 
his friends and associates a normal attitude 
toward him, and must flee from pity and sym- 
pathy as his worst enemies.” He must be 
given responsibility in order to be able to 
think and act for himself. He must get away 
from the constant vigilance of those who are 
trying to shield him, he must learn to make 
his own decisions, or when the protective man- 
tle of tenderness and care are torn away— 
and that time will surely come—he is left to 
shiver in the cold, not having been inured to 
endure the blasts of the storm. 


“What the handicapped needs more than. 


any other one thing in life is association with 
normal people.” Normal people, not obsessed 
with the desire to shield and protect, by for- 
getting or ignoring the physical defects of 
others, do more to restore the equilibrium of 
the handicapped and banish his fears of failure 
than “coddling” can ever hope to do. Dr. Fish- 
bein has summed the whole thing up in his 
concluding paragraph. “A physical handicap 
will either make or break. To the weak it is 
an excuse. To the strong man or woman it 
is a spur, a challenge, a sporting proposition. 
In the game of life, the real winner is not 
person who demands that the odds be all in 
his favor.” 

(It is interesting to note that many letters 
have been received from people all over the 


(Continued on page 792 Col. 2) 
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BETTER HEARING WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing joined forces with the Section of 
Otology of the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine in the Better Hearing Week program 
October 14-21. This was the first united effort 
ever made in New York City to educate the 
public regarding acquired deafness and_ its 
prevention. Important addresses were given 
at the Academy of Medicine and at the Hotel 
Commodore luncheon by Commissioner Harris ; 
Mrs. Wm. Brown Meloney, Editor of the 
Sunday Magazine of the New York Herald- 
Tribune; Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, Director of the 
Bureau of Investigation of the American Med- 
ical Association; Dr. Harvey Fletcher of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and a member of 
the Federation Board; Dr. Iago Galdston, 
Secretary of the Health Education Service of 
the N. Y. Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
tion; Supt. Margaret J. McCooey (represent- 
ing Supt. O’Shea); Miss Lola Jean Simpson, 
Managing Editor of Children—the Magasine 
for Parents; and others. There were radio 
broadcasts and health talks. The newspapers 
were generous in giving publicity to the activi- 
ties of the week, and the Sunday magazine 
section of the New York Herald-Tribune pub- 
lished an interesting article by Mary Day 
Winn, “Saving the Exiles of Silence”—An In- 
terview with Wendell C. Phillips, M. D., the 
founder of the American Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. The 
following excerpts are from the above men- 
tioned article: 

“There are Siberias, Devils Islands, St. 
Helenas in every state in erica; in every 
town; on every street. The people banished to 
those hells of loneliness have committed no 
crime—not even political. Most were sentenced 
to exile in childhood, though the sentences did 
not go into effect until later, when they had 
learned to love companionship and depend upon 
it.” The article goes on to speak of the many 
millions who are forced to live in the realms 
of silence, and the psychological effect of deaf- 
ness upon the person so handicapped, and 
makes a comparative analysis of the reactions 
of the public to the deafened and the blind. 


“The sudden loss of sight is a spectacular, 
soul-stirring drama, and the blind person, even 
when his deficiency is not visible, is an object 
of sympathy and tenderness. He brings out 
everything most beautiful in human nature .. . 
But the deafened person is shunned. There is 
no visible sign of his malady—only a difference 
which the ignorant ascribe to stupidity or 
moroseness. He is not dramatic or spectacu- 
lar.” A graphic description of his loneliness, 
his heartaches, and his bitter disappointments 
in seeking a cure for his deafness is fol- 
lowed by this statement: “The state has always 
taken care of deaf mutes... . But their num- 
ber is very small in comparison to the number 
of the deafened. Almost the only people who 
have given this much larger group serious— 
and profitable—attention have been the quack 


doctors and the quack purveyors of certain 
hearing devices and methods of so-called 
cures. These charlatans are reaping a rich 
harvest by promising the impossible. What we 
are trying to prove is that the unhappiness 
that goes with deafness is not incurable.” The 
deafened person is urged not to withdraw from 
the world and the companionship of his fel- 
lows. The importance of lip-reading as a 
rehabilitating influence is discussed at length, 
the educational problem of the deafened child, 
the necessity of systematic hearing tests, and 
the value of research in this branch of otology. 
Great stress is placed upon the local clubs 
for the hard of hearing as rehabilitation agen- 
cies; the value of a good hearing aid; the 
pleasures afforded the deafened by the radio; 
and the economic readjustment of the lives of 
those handicapped by deafness. 

Before Better Hearing Week ended its ef- 
fects had already begun to be noticed. Many 
strangers called at the League’s rooms; school 
principals asked for surveys; the employment 
bureau registered many new applicants; and a 
number of new members were enrolled in the 
League. Those who worked so untiringly 
to make the week a success have reason to 
feel gratified as to the results. 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


The Committee on the Survey of Hard of 
Hearing Children was formed in the fall of 
1924. Considerable fruit has been borne as a 
result of the earnest efforts of the many who 
have assisted the children. As a survey is no 
longer being made, it has been decided to have 
a more exact title which is now, “The - 
mittee on Hard of Hearing Children.” The 
Chairman has addressed a letter to over fifty 
persons who, since its beginning, have served 
as members, thanking them for their help in 
the past and begging that they do not let 
her lose touch with them in spite of the fact 
that a new personnel has been appointed. It 
is believed that the many problems which will 
arise as the work progresses can be best 
handled in a meeting where they can be dis- 
cussed. Hence the appointment of persons in 
or near Boston as follows: 

Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, Principal, Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf, Boston. 

Dr. Roy H. Gilpatrick, President, Speech 
Readers Guild of Boston. 

Professor C. E. Turner, Associate Professor, 
Biology and Public Health, Massachussetts 
Institute of Technology. 

Miss Mabel C. Bragg, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Newton. 

Dr. Dana W. Drury, aurist, Boston. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, former president of the 
Federation, Worcester. 

A. W. Rowe, Ph.D., Chief of Research, 
Evans Memorial for Clinical Research and 
Preventative Medicine. 

Miss Marion S. Clark, Teacher of Hard of 
Hearing Children, Cambridge Public Schools. 

Dr. Frederick Moore, Pediatrician, Mass. 
Dept. of Public Health, Boston. 
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Mrs. Samuel C. Prescott, Parent, Public 
School Child, Brookline. 

Mrs. Wheaton Kittredge, Parent, Private 
School Child, Chestnut Hill. 

Mrs. E. C. Mason, First Vice-president, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. James F. Norris, Chairman, Committee 
on Hard of Hearing Children, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


In the past many teachers served on this 
committee, and, as the work grows, and they 
are being called upon more and more by the 
Teachers’ Council under Miss Olive Whildin, 
it was realized that they must be released 
from service on the Survey Committee as 
duplication of work was to be avoided. The 
Committee on Hard of Hearing Children held 
its first meeting on October 27th with nine 
members present, when it was decided to 
meet on the first Thursday of each month if 
business in hand warranted such a meeting. 
All who have inquiries are advised to write 
to the Chairman. It should be noted that 
while the members of the committee do not 
officially represent the organization or line of 
work they serve, the fact that they are in that 
line of activity makes them qualified to give 
helpful advice on the special phase of work. 
It is believed that much will be gained by 
these personal contacts, and an effort is being 
made to have some one from the Parochial 
Schools serve on the Committee. 


ANNE C, Norris. 


NEW CLUBS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


The first acorn for the MILWAUKEE 
“CLUB for the Hard of Hearing was planted 
in August 1926 when Mr. Herman Beyer, a 
hard of hearing man of St. Francis, Wisconsin, 
sought the advice of Father Klopfer of- St. 
John’s Institute for the Deaf. The Reverend 
Father urged him to take up the study of lip- 
reading as the best way to combat growing 
deafness and furnished him with reading mat- 
ter telling the story of work for the hard of 
hearing. Mr. Beyer began to dream of a club 
for the hard of hearing in Milwaukee. While 
he was dreaming in Milwaukee, another acorn 
for the MILWAUKEE CLUB was being 
planted in far-away Elmira, N. Y. Miss Esther 
Rubin wrote to the Volta Bureau saying that 
she would live in Milwaukee after her mar- 
riage and was anxious to start an organization 
for the hard of hearing there. Her letter was 
referred to the Federation and an interesting 
correspondence with Miss Rubin resulted. Be- 
fore she reached Milwaukee as Mrs. H. B. 
Benjamin, Mr. Beyer’s dream was beginning to 
unfold. On August 17th a preliminary meeting 
to form an organization was held at St. John’s 
Institute for the Deaf. At this meeting Father 
Klopfer told of the work being done for the 
hard of hearing in various cities; Miss Gardner, 
a teacher in the public schools for the deaf, 

ve a paper on lip-reading, and a letter from 
Mrs. Benjamin was read. A second meeting 
was held on October 3rd and a third one on 


October 28th. It was decided to adopt the 
“Ten Commandments” prepared by Dr, 
Harold Hays, to meet regularly in one of the 
Milwaukee School Centers for lip-reading prac- 
tice, to have a social committee and an em- 
ployment committee. The School Board con- 
ducts lip-reading classes twice each week. 
Most of the members attend these classes, and 
one evening is devoted to a social meeting. As 
yet no constitution has been drawn up and all 
who are interested in the problems of the 
deafened are urged to join the club and help 
make the rules which will govern the destinies 
of the new organization. An initiation fee of 
$1.00 has been decided upon in addition to the 
monthly dues. An unofficial publication, Sun- 
beams, is issued by the president in the interest 
of the club. 


The MILWAUKEE CLUB is the first local 
organization for the hard of hearing in Wis- 
consin. It has started off with great en- 
thusiasm and the following officers have been 
elected: Herman Beyer, President; Walter 
Krohn, Vice-President; Mrs. Esther Benjamin, 
Secretary; Fred Grunwald, Treasurer. 


The HAMILTON LIP-READING CLUB 
has recently been organized in Hamilton, 
Ontario. The membership of the club is very 
small at present but a high standard of mem- 
bership has been adopted by the club and this 
is backed by great enthusiasm and a splendid 
spirit of service. The Club is anxious to em- 
ploy a secretary as soon as funds are available 
and hopes to become a constituent body of the 
Federation at some future date. 


The RICHMOND LEAGUE for the Hard 
of Hearing was formed on November 9th. 
This is the first club for the hard of hearing 
to be organized in the Old Dominion. 


FIRST ORGANIZATION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING COLORED PEOPLE 


The first effort to organize work for deaf- 
ened colored people was begun in Philadelphia 
on September 27th. This movement was spon- 
sored by the Philadelphia League, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. A. E. Wood, Miss 
Gertrude Bergen, and Miss Charlotte Peace 
was present at the first meeting held at the 

W. Branch of the Y. . CA. Mie 
Henrietta Sparrow was made temporary chair- 
man, and she has proved an untiring worker. 
The organization already has a membership of 
eleven, and regular weekly meetings are held 
at the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Sparrow takes 
charge of the lip-reading practice classes, and 
she is planning to take a teacher’s training 
course so that she will be better qualified to 
further this work among her own people. 


(Continued from page 790 Col. 2) 


country who read Dr. Fishbein’s article. The 
deafened who wrote to Dr. Fishbein were 
referred to Federation headquarters. We have 
been able to give them help in many ways. 
Many of the inquirers were referred to local 
organizations). 
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(Continued from page 789 Gol. 2) 


I ordered five books, about $2.00, “The Radio 
Educator” by Sidney Gernsbach of New York, 
and the radio companies furnish service man- 
uals to dealers and repairers. This is all the 
education one needs as we learn to do by 
doing and not by theory alone. 

I hope that this may be of some benefit to 
some one who is sorely in need of it.” 

Personal experiences often help others solve 
their own employment problems. Letters are 
invited, and whenever possible they will be 
published in the employment department of 
the Federation Digest. 


E. SARGENT. 


THE 1928 CONFERENCE 


The St. Louis League is already making active 
plans for the 1928 Conference. Beautiful Hotel 
Chase across the boulevard from Forest Park 
has been chosen for MHeadquarters. Mr. 
Mathias U. Becker has been appointed by Mrs. 
C. S. Rubey, newly-elected president of the 
St. Louis League, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements. 

June 18-22 has been decided upon as the 
time for the Conference. It is the beginning 
of the vacation season and a larger number 
will be able to attend than could attend on the 
earlier dates contemplated. Our St. Louis 
friends assure us that their city gets no hotter 
than other cities and that everyone will be 
comfortable in the hotel chosen for Head- 
quarters. 

Be sure to make your plans to attend the 
Conference! If you have never attended one 
you have a wonderful treat in store for you; 
if you have attended, of course you are not 
going to let anything interfere to keep you 
away in 1928! 


DAYTON LEAGUE IN NEW 
QUARTERS 


The Dayton League has leased a large suite 
of rooms on the third floor of the U. B. 
Building Annex on East Fourth Street. This 
building, located in the heart of the business 
section, is church property owned by the 
United Brethren and is the largest office build- 
ing in the city. Most of the important city 
offices are located in this building, together 
with those of the Municipal Courts, the De- 
partment of Safety, Social Agencies, and other 
public and private offices. The first floor is 
devoted to retail shops. 

Lip-reading classes are open to the public 
two evenings each week. Dayton, represented 
by Mrs. Maude Douglass Hubert, won the cup 
in the National Tournament last June. In or- 
der to keep the laurels she is planning for in- 
tensive training during the winter, both among 
her own members and in the inter-state con- 
tests being arranged for the Ohio organizations. 

The employment department is active, and 
the industrial department is well organized. 
This latter department is conducted for the 


benefit of the hard of hearing who have no 
regular positions, but who wish to sell articles 
which they make themselves. One of the first 
of the League’s activities in its new home will 
be oe sale of these articles made by the deaf- 
en 


THE SAN DIEGO LEAGUE 


On pages 674 and 675 of the October Votta 
Review, there appeared charts giving informa- 
tion about the constituent bodies of the Fed- 
eration. Each organization having Church 
Phone Equipment, Hearing Devices on Display, 
Voice Training Classes, Library, Radio, Em- 
ployment Bureau or Committee, Welfare and 
Relief Committees, Clubs within the Parent 
Organization, Special Interest in the Hard of 
Hearing Child was marked with a cross. 

We regret to say that our new constituent 
body, the San Diego League for the Hard of 
Hearing, did not receive a mark for “Special 
Interest in the Hard of Hearing Child.” The 
president, Mrs. Oscar P. Hoefer, writes: “The 
question in the statistical report read: ‘Has 
the organization succeeded in convincing the 
school authorities of the needs of the hard 
of hearing child?’ We answered this question 
with ‘No.’ That doesn’t necessarily mean we 
have no interest, does it? For we are deeply 
interested and although we have accomplished 
nothing much as yet, it is not because of lack 
of interest or effort. Miss Lauretta Tiss, 
teacher of lip-reading, is Chairman of our Ed- 
ucational Committee. She has talked with the 
school doctor, Dr. Newman, about Mrs. Norris’ 
report on the survey of hard of hearing chil- 
dren and also about Dr. Bock’s little booklet 
which he so kindly sent to us when our secre- 
tary wrote for information. Last spring Dr. 
Newman told us he thought the school board 
would have an audiometer this year, but now, 
it seems financial difficulties have come 
which may prevent. All school children will 
be examined soon now. Those with incipient 
deafness will be carefully listed and an effort 
will be made to establish a class in lip-reading. 
I have talked with Superintendent Givens of 
the City Schools in regard to a teacher for the 
hard of hearing children. We mean to do all 
we can. One of our aims for 1928 is to con- 
vince school authorities of the needs of the 
hard of hearing child.” 

(We predict that in 1928, San Diego will 
join the list of cities making proper provision 
for hard of hearing children. The League is 
to be congratulated on the part it is taking to 
bring this about—B.C.W.) 


ERRATUM 


‘Perhaps all of the treasurers of local or- 
ganizations have read Miss Brand’s_ contribu- 
tion to the Consultation Service—‘“Financing 
Local Organizations.” In the first paragraph 
the statement is made “The first thing we do 
is groan.” Miss Brand has good-naturedly 
called our attention to the fact that “as far as 
groaning is concerned, we do that first, last 
and all the time” but the statement should 
have read: “The first thing we do is grow.” 
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FIGHTING QUACKS 


Dr. Macfarlan offers the following advice to 
local leagues in methods to pursue against 
“Quacks” : 


1, Appoint one or more members as a com- 
mittee to receive all news clippings or 
notices of fakes of any kind. 


2. Have reports made to the Society regu- 
larly—particularly, follow-up reports as to 
progress. 


3. Write to local newspapers telling them 
of the numerous fake or extravagant ads 
which prey on the hard of hearing; ask 
the managers if they will not refer to the 
League before accepting “hearing ads.” 
This has been done: successfully in Phila- 
delphia. 


4. Watch for irregular practitioners givin 
mechanical treatments for deafness, watc 
for the “finger surgeons.” Send members 
to see them to inquire as to their methods 
and as to their charges. 


5. Above all else drive in to the minds of the 
hard of hearing (your own members as 
well as others) that they must not run off 
to try every new device or treatment of 
which they hear. They should ask for in- 
formation at some reliable source. The 
central organization at Washington can 
give this information if it cannot be had 
locally. 


THE SPRINGFIELD CLUB 


The Springfield Club reported an interesting 
and worthwhile week spent at the Eastern 
States Exposition. The booth had many 
visitors and there was a large number of reg- 
istrants. : 

Neighborhood practice groups, meeting every 
week, have been formed by the lip-readers of 
the club: This method has been adopted to 
insure extra practice and to supplement the 
regular lessons. 

The work for the hard of hearing child is 
being continued in the Springfield Public 
Schools. Hearing tests have been given to all 
pupils entering the Junior High Schools from 
the elementary grades. Lip-reading is taught 
in seven schools, and in some cases pupils from 
other schools join the established classes. 
Further tests are to be made at mid-year. 


NOTICE! 


A number of copies of the proceedings have 
been returned to this office marked, “Un- 
claimed.” If members of the Federation will 
kindly notify us of changes in address, it will 
not only help to keep our own files up to date, 
but will also prevent correspondence from 
going astray, and enable us to give better serv- 
ice. 


ECHOES FROM PORTLAND 


A very interesting letter has been received 
from Almena Gilliatt, Publicity Chairman of 
the Portland Club, telling of the splendid suc- 
cess of the Special Session of the Club, rela- 
tive to hard of hearing children, with the 
Maine Teachers’ Association. We quote from 
Miss Gilliatt’s letter: “We had the meeting 
well advertised, and the attendance was even 
larger than we expected. Dr. Thomas, State 
Superintendent of Schools, looked in on us. 
Reverend D. J. Feeney, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Ralph E. Rowe, Superin- 
tendent of Evening Schools, as well as school 
nurses, otologists, teachers (local and visiting), 
and hospital workers were in attendance. Dr. 
Berry gave a fine address, a part of which was 
published in the Sunday Telegram. Superin- 
tendent Jack was also heard with interest. He 
is completely ‘sold’ on speech-reading. Miss 
Hannegan and four of her pupils gave a 
demonstration of her work in the Evening 
Schools. She received a great deal of praise 
for this splendid demonstration from many of 
those present, notably, Dr. Berry, Superin- 
tendent Jack, teachers from the Maine School 
for the Deaf, and visiting teachers to whom the 
work was a revelation. Mr. Davis was present 
with an audiometer which he explained. He 
gave a private demonstration the next morning 
to Dr. Tetrean of the School Health Board 
and the school nurses. We are elated at the 
success of the meeting.” 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS 

At the Chautauqua Conference Mr. Walter 
O. Smith, who has served the Federation so 
faithfully as Treasurer since 1923, agreed to 
serve a few months longer until his successor 
could be found. Mrs. B. C. Bowen, of Toledo, 
has been appointed in Mr. Smith’s place. Mrs. 
Bowen will continue to serve as Vice-President 
of Zone III in addition to her new duties. 

The Executive Committee of the Federation 
has accepted with great regret Miss Timber- 
lake’s resignation as Vice-President of Zone II. 
The very heavy program inaugurated by the 
American Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf demands her entire 
attention. She will continue to serve on the 
Federation Board of Managers. 

Miss Florence Spofford, President of the 
Speech-Reading Club of Washington, and 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
Federation, has accepted the appointment of 
Vice-President of Zone II. 


THE TORONTO LIP-READING CLUB 
has recently issued a splendid calendar of the 
year’s activities from October, 1927, to April, 
1928. This is an excellent way to keep the 
activities of the club before the members, and 
it acquaints the public with definite work 
being done by the organization. 


NOTICE! 
We regret that the “Question Box” has been 
crowded from this month’s Feperat1on DicEst. 
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HEARING AIDS IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL MUSEUM 


The Federation Committee on the Survey of 
Hearing Aids suggested to the companies sub- 
mitting their instruments for examination that 
they contribute them as part of a permanent 
collection to be deposited in the United States 
Army Medical Museum. This suggestion met 
with ready response from a large number of 
manufacturers. On October 18th these in- 
struments were delivered to the Museum by 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of 
the Federation. 

The exhibit has been given a very good 
location at the end of one of the corridors on 
the first floor of the Museum. The instruments 
are displayed in a large glass case with sliding 
doors. Each instrument is labeled with a card 
containing the data resulting from the survey. 
Dr. Douglas Macfarlan, Chairman of the 
Committee on Hearing Aids, kindly prepared 
the captions. A general card gives information 
about the purpose and scope of the survey, and 
the name and address of the Federation. 
Copies of the proceedings are kent on file in 
the lower part of the case, and those wishing 
copies of the reprint of the Survey are re- 
ferred to headquarters by the Curator of the 
Museum. 

It is interesting to note that the medical 
students of Washington visit the Museum in 
great numbers. Lectures are given to them 
in the hall set aside for that purpose, and a 
study of the exhibits is part of the routine of 
their medical education. Fortunately, the dis- 
play of hearing aids takes in most of the best 
known instruments, electrical and non-electrical. 
This will be added to from time to time as 
new instruments are surveyed. As time goes 
on it will be interesting to note the changes 
and improvements which take place in the 
devices now in constant use. 


A MESSAGE FROM FRANCE 


The story of the cordial reception given to 
the members of the American Legion during 
their recent convention in Paris has appeared 
in newspapers all over the country. It is 
gratifying to know that our soldiers who were 
deafened in the war were not forgotten by 
their French comrades who were similarly 
handicapped. The following message has been 
received at headquarters: 

“On the occasion of the Convention of the 
American Legion in Paris, the ‘Association des 
Mutiles de l’Oreille de France’ sends its 
friendly greetings to the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
It is sending a message to the members of the 
American Legion who were deafened in the 
war, assuring them of its heart-felt sympathy.” 

(Signed) Robert Morche, Le Secretaire- 
General du Syndicat des Journalistes et 
Ecrivains, Directeur de la Revue des Inde- 
pendants. 

For Le Conseil d’Administration: Com- 
mandant Jourdy, Le Pasteur Boutounet, L’ Abbé 
Destrey, Le Colonel Frich, Le Colonel Grepi- 
net, Le Capitaine Lakanal. 


THE THIRD TOURNAMENT 

The first release concerning the Third An- 
nual Lip-Reading Tournament will be sent to 
the Constituent Bodies of the Federation in 
December. The Chairman urges that practice 
for the Tournament begin at once. New York, 
always to the fore in lip-reading enthusiasm, 
began training in November. The Leagues are 
training and planning inter-city meets. Try to 
have local contests, and meet your neighbor 
city to find out who can see the most and 
best. Report any lip-reading events to the 
Chairman of the Tournament. 
(Signed) ELIZABETH BRAND (Chairman) 
301 U. B. Building, 

Dayton, Ohio. 


DES MOINES 


According to the Des Moines Sunday Reg- 
ister of October 30th one of the largest social 
events of early November was the benefit 
bridge party sponsored by the Des Moines 
League for the Hard of Hearing, given at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Thomas 
Meredith, South Thirty-seventh street. Not 
only did the newspaper article carry large 
headlines, but splendid pictures of Mrs. William 
E. Maulsby, chairman, and her seven assistants 
were given on the society page. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE pre- 
sented an elaborate program at the Christmas 
Fair held November 17, 18, 19. An allegorical 
sketch “Three Years” was arranged to cele- 
brate the third birthda party of the League. 
The League, Phillie, be ds a party and in- 
vites as honor guests: The American Federa- 
tion of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing, 
Mother; the United States Government, Uncle 
Sam; the local paper, Views and Reviews 
(Vievy); and also the national paper, VoLTa 
Review (Volta). Each invited guest was 
called upon to show what he or she had done 
for the work. 


TRAVELLERS! 

When you plan to visit some city in which 
there is an organization for the hard of 
hearing, don’t forget to look up the address 
so that you can call upon your sister league. 
A warm welcome always awaits you, and per- 
sonal calls keep up the friendly intercourse 
between the members of the different clubs. 
Lists of addresses of local organizations can 
be obtained from Federation headquarters. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTION! 


Why not put the Federation on your Christ- 
mas gift list? Last year a member of the 
Federation wrote: “I am enclosing a check as 
my Christmas gift to the Federation.” A gift 
of this nature will help to bring happiness and 
encouragement to many hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults. 

The Federation wishes you A MERRY 
a AND A HAPPY NEW 
YEA 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


’T is done beneath the mistletoe, 
’T is done “beneath the rose”; 
But the proper place to kiss, you know, 
Is just beneath the nose. 
—Boston Transcript. 


The young lady was looking slowly through 
the Christmas book stock. 

“May I help?” asked the courteous saleslady, 
noticing the customer’s hesitation. 

“T want,” explained the young lady, “a nice 
book for an invalid. It’s to be a Christmas 
present.” 

“T see,” said the saleslady, thoughtfully. 
“Would you want something of a religious 
nature?” 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, quickly. “He is 
convalescent.” 


AS IT IMPRESSED HER 


So far as the caller was concerned, the 
young lady’s trouble in placing mistletoe about 
the room seemed to have been in vain. His 
discussion lingered on the more serious things. 

“Some people,” he remarked, “still hold that 
the world is flat.” 

“Well,” she said, her patience with him being 
almost exhausted, “they have a right to their 
opinion.’ 

“But you haven’t any doubt about its being 
round, have you?” he asked. 

“No, ” she answered, stifling a yawn, “but 
it seems awfully flat when you’re around.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


TWO OF A KIND 


“Yes, Willie,” a man said in a sour voice to 
his little son, “you kept your promise to run 
all the errands without growling this month, 
and so I am going to keep my promise and 
reward you with a fine Christmas’ present.” 

He took from his pocket a five dollar gold 
piece and a silver dollar. 

“Now, Willie-boy,” he said, for he was a 
great bluffer, “which of these nice coins will 
you have?” 

“I won't be selfish, papa,” said Willie, who 
was a chip of the old block. “I'll take the 
little one.’ 

But his father slipped the gold piece back 
into his pocket. 

“For not being selfish,” he said, “I’m going 
to give you the big one. Merry Christmas!” 
—New Century. 


VOLTS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 


“You have no nerve,” said sweet Miss Pearl, 
To bashful Mr. Meek. 

“It takes some cheek to kiss a girl— 
But she’ll supply the cheek!”—Anon. 


READ THIS ONE TO DAD AFTER 
CHRISTMAS 


The new teacher was having a hard time 
with the class. The pupils appeared unable 
to answer, no matter how simple the question. 
“What is a person called who steals?” asked 
the teacher, waiting expectantly for the an- 
swer, “A thief.” But no answer came. “Now, 
Herbert,” she said, “suppose I put my hand in 
your pocket and took out a dollar, what would 
you call me?” 

_“A magician,” replied Herbert, with convic- 
tion. 


THE PRECIOUS GIFT OF 
IMAGINATION 

The New York Globe once printed a story, 
in the early days of prohibition, illustrating 
the operation of the precious gift of imagina- 
tion. It seems that when brewing ceased in 
Milwaukee a brewer there sat down and did 
a little thinking; and put his imagination to 
work. As a result of this, when his “near- 
beer” product made its appearance a few 
jeweed: later the bottles bore a special label. 

rea 

“It is forbidden by law to put a raisin into 
this beverage, since it has the effect of making 
it intoxicating.” 

The brewer has since retired, independently 
wealthy ! 


THOSE CLERICAL COLLARS 


Somewhat apropos the discussion of pro- 
hibition is a story the Edinburgh Scotsman 
credits to Dean Inge, who is supposed to have 
picked it up during his lecture tour in the 
United States. 

A man quite tipsy sagged down on the 
lobby lounge beside a dignified clergyman. 

“Fine hotel,” he began. 

“Yes, I find it very comfortable.” 

“Whatja say to havin’ a drink?” asked the 
boozy one genially. 

The clergyman’s face set severely. “No, 
thank you, I never touch the vile stuff.” 

“Shay,” exclaimed the other, “whatja givin’ 
me? You gotcha collar on backwards now!” 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, Inc. 
Founded by the late Edward B. Nitchie 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 
Assisted by a Faculty of Experienced Teachers 


Thorough Training Given the Adult Deafened in the Art of Lip-Reading 
Normal Courses Offer Exceptional Advantages to Prospective and Experienced 
Lip-Reading Teachers 
School open throughout the year 
FULL INFORMATION SENT ON REQUEST 
Office and Class Rooms in the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING, 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES and PASADENA SCHOOLS of LIP-READING 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Director 


Individual lessons in advanced and elementary lip-reading. Current events. 
Class throughout school year. Popular weekly programs on Wednesdays 


Nitchie and Muller-Walle Diplomas 


Main ScHoov: BRANCH SCHOOL: 
725 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 442 So, Hudson Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOR AT THE SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


912 GUARANTEE TRUST BUILDING 
1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, Principal 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
2638 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Kinzie Method 


Courses of Private Lessons for all grades 
of pupils, graded Practise Courses and the 
Normal Training Course are given. 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


California School of Lip-Reading , 
Miss Coralie N. Kenfield Mrs. Theodore Poindexter 
Co-Principals 
NITCHIE METHOD MULLER-WALLE METHOD 
Nitchie and Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School i 
303 SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Pe 
THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING ! 
MISS GERTRUDE BERGEN, A. B., Director 
Mrs. Coleman Sellers, 3rd Mrs. Cora C. Weston 
: Room 66 Estey Building 
1701 Walnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. — 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 
MARY D. SUTER, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL GROUP CLASSES PRACTICE CLASSES y.) 
Telephone, Franklin 5058 1800 I ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C, —— 
TH 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


KESSLER SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Private Lessons Small Classes Practice Department sa 
EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B., 203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska _ 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate Kinzie Method 


SPEECH READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


October-June July-September Mu 
181 Sherbrook Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 67 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 
N 
Minneapolis Chicago School of Lip-Reading |} 
School of Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf Pt 
443 Andrus Building Private Lessons Practise Classes 7 
Minneapolis, Minn. Small Classes Nitchie Normal Course}} 
MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B. A. MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 

Principal MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 

Small Classes Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 

Daily Practice Class 
1012 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGG, ILL Tip 
Adu 
Verna (Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore)}} 
ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normai Graduate of Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Department Private Lessons Practice Department 

600 Dwight Building Conversation Classes 4b 
1004 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Missouri | 209 Republic Bldg. Des Moines, lows — 
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[BOSTON SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Conversation Class 
Miss Lina M. Crain, Principal 
62 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
254 East Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 


ALLE Methods 
Classes 


Home Studio, 1468 Bellevue Avenue 
Phone, atren 7364-M 


THE WEST VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Offers Courses in 
Speech-Reading for Adults 
also 
Teachers’ Training Course in 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 


Romney - = = £West Virginia 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH READING 
KINZIE METHOD 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 


Graduate of the Lake Erie School 
Y.W.C.A., 60 South Third Street, "Caldnibien, Ohio 


LILLA KINGSBURY 


Teacher of Lip-Reading 
-PRIVATE PUPILS 


130 Nehoiden Road Waban, Mass. 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Principal 
Branch Normal Training School 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 


Individual Lessons. Small Classes 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
Miss Helen Scriver, B.A. 


18 Daily News Blidg., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 
the A 


MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Graduate of Lake Erie School 


Miss Mata Westerman Miss Medary Rieke 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. and Watkins Bidg., Nashville 700 Pittsburgh Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
MISS S. SPYKER Telephone, Cte and St., N. Y. 


1448 JOSEPH ST. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Detects of all kinds, whatever the cause. a 


provement, Constructive, Inspirational methods. 


PHOENIX SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss Anna Pinkerton 


617 Goodrich Bldg. Phoenix, Arizona 


JANE B. WALKER 
Individual and G Instructi Speech Reading 
— Prac tice Classes 
THE UNIVERSITY CLUB 
106 East 52nd S New York 


“MARY G. HEARTY 
N Graduate: 


New England of Speech-Reading 
14 Centre Street CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


MISS BETTIE DEATHERAGE 
Normal Graduate Los Angeles School of Lip-Reading 
1221 N. Broadway Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MRS. ’GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the 


Hard of Hearing 
3% West 50th St. New York 


DENVER STUDIO OF LIP-READING 


MRS. MATHILDA W. SMITH, B.A. 
910 East Twelfth Ave. Denver, Colo. 


Lip Reading and Speech Correction 


Children 
M. BRAUNLICH 
14 East 79th S New York 


PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MARIE L. SLACK 
428 CAESAR MISCH BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MARTHA A. WAITE 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deafened 
NITCHIE METHOD 


14 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


One of our subscribers, seventy years of a e, writes, 
“T have had so much benefit from my speech-reading, 
I would like to be a benefit to others. I 1 
could really say it has been the greatest 
world to me.” Why not see the teacher nearest 
you and arrange for a course of lessons? 
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FRANCES HARROD DOWNES gy 
KINZIE METHOD 
Normal Graduate New England School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS GRADED CLASSES PRACTICE GROUPS 
1745 K Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT Service to Hard of Hearing 
Teachers of Lip-Reading Free Board of Education Classes—Private Instruction 
Private Lessons Group Practice Lectures Normal Course-—-Veice Training 
DAY OR EVENING THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ] 
417 High Street West Medford, Mass. | LOUISE HOWELL 859 ROSE BUILDING a 
SCHOOL OF LIP:READING STUDIO OF SPEECH-READING 
OPEN JANUARY FIRST 
Trained and Experienced Teacher in Charge Kinzie Method 
COME TO FLORIDA Private Lessons Graded Practice Classes 
AVOID THE SNOW AND SLEET 
c MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM 
110 N. Normal Graduate—Lake Erie School 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 510 Greene Street Augusta, Georgia : 
LIP-READING: 
Prinsioles aut Unless you have special instruction to 
Pp ice prevent it, your deafness will affect your 
BY E. B. NITCHIE voice and speech. Consult a_ trained 
Price $2.50 plus postage teacher at once and keep your voice 
THE VOLTA BUREAU normal. 


Western 


world’s largest maker of 
telephones now produces 


Hearing 


ASED on an experience of half a century na 
in making telephones, Western Electric 23 
has produced a scientific hearing aid. This ro 
Audiphone—efficient, compact and moderately 
priced—is now available. Write for further 1 
information. 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


COMPANY 
Room 1511, Graybar Building 


Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York 


Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the American Federation of 4 
— Organizations for the Hard of Hearing F 
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Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 
Is your group a Constituent Body? Write for particulars to the Field Secretary 


1601 Thirty-Fifth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF BOSTON, Inc. 


339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


A Homelike Centre for Friendly Intercourse, Education and Social Service 
among the Hard of Hearing 
Bedrooms for Students and Others 
Hearing Devices Demonstrated—Hearing Tested by Audiometer 
Visitors Welcome 
Office Hours 9 to 5 daily, except Sundays and Holidays 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Visitors will find a welcome. Information bureau. 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
206 EAST SUPERIOR STREET 
Community Organization for the Adult Deafened 
Constructive, Educational, Social 
Working towards and for a Program of Prevention of Deafness 
Promotes and Encourages the Study of Lip-Reading; Conducts Free Classes 
Active Employment Department—Vocational Advice 
“SERVICE—CO-OPERATION” 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 


HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE : 
DEAFENED San Francisco League for the 
DEPARTMENTS: Hard 6f 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
ocial Employment 
2313 Ashland Avenue Toledo, Ohio Club Rooms 


693 SUTTER STREET 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF s 
WASHINGTON OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


Visitors Welcome at All Meetings Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 
2515 Cliffbourne Pl, N. W., Washington, D. C. Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE} THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 
An Educational and Social Center Rooms open 10 to 12 and 1 to 4 daily except Sunday 
for the Deafened Visitors Welcome 
Visitors Cordially Welcomed MRS. ALICE R. STROBRIDGE, Executive Secretary 
CORA A. CRAWFORD, - Secretary 1641 Hennepin Avenue 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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THE NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


126 East 59th Street 


Social Centre for the Deatened of All s in all 
New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Devices, Recreation and other 


activities. 
Our Open Door Invites You 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 
Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
By Edith Fitzgerald 
Of interest to teachers and 
mothers of deaf children 


THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Staunton, Va. 
Price $3.15, postpaid 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 
The Beginner’s Book .. ae 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes___$1.00 


Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes_$1.0 
What People Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_$1,.0 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


THE MENTOR COURSE IN SPEECH. 
READING FOR ADULTS 
Garfield and McCaughrin 
A text book for teachers and students, adaptable 
to any method 


Order from H. N. GARFIELD 
2638 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.82 


TIMELY TOPICS 


Used in all the leading lip-reading schools. Interest- 
ing and unusual matter, also exercises and games. 
Beginners and Intermediate Grote Subscription, 
five a month, October to May—$14 


Correspondence 


bedesatessiiendgho* SCHOOL FOR THE CORRECTION 
SPEECH DEF 


December, 
All forms of speech disorders Bacon | Diagnosis 
based physical, Rey ychological and pathological 
pecial care given to absent, 
imperfect speech of children of pre- 


school 
AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT yagectomy. oice development after complete 
Ww. edford ENNIE HEDRICK, Director 
Mess. | N St” Phone West 45° D. 


Martin Hall 


De Witt Park 
ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 


Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate Speech 
and Any Form of Defective 
Speech ; 

Particular Attention Given to Children 
Whose Speech Is Retarded 


also Foreign Accent 


Special Normal Courses for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


_ AN URGENT NEED 


SEPTEMBER (1927) VOLTA REVIEWS are wanted 
at the Volta Bureau on account of the unusual de- 
mand. Twenty cents will be allowed for each copy. 
All letters should be addressed to the Subscription 
Manager. 


COLUMBUS Ags FOR THE HARD OF 


RING 
Visitors W. Throw Y 
Club Room, Second Floor 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


You have been hearing about the experi- 
ments conducted by Prof. Gates at the Lex- 
ington Avenue School, New York City, in 
teaching. very young deaf children to read. 
Get the results in the 


NEW BOOK, JUST OUT 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE 
BEGINNING READING OF DEAF-MUTES 
By 
HELEN THOMPSON, Ph.D. 
$1.50, plus postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: Miss Anna Pinkerton, D 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 
San Francisco: 
Santa Barbara: 

COLORADO: 
Denver: Studio of Lip-Reading, D 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Los Angeles School, B 
California School, C 
Santa Barbara School, D 


Washington: Miss Frances, Downes, E 

Washington: ool, C 
FLORIDA 

Tampa: Mrs. Mary E. Steffey, E 
GEORGIA. 

Augusta: Mrs. Saint Julien Cullum, E 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Chicago School, C 
IOWA 

Des Moines: Des Moines School, C 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans: Miss Sally Spyker, D 
MAINE 

Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, D 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: Boston School, D 

Boston (also West Medford). 
C. Knight, E 

Boston: Walle School 

Boston: New England A 

Lilla 

Cambridge: Mary G. Hearty, D 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis: Minnea 
St. Paul: St. Paul 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 
St. Louis: Central Institute, D 


NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Kessler School, C 


NEW YORK 

Brooklyn; Miss Martha A. Waite, D 

New York City: Miss Ella M. Braunlich, D 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 
New York City: —s School, B 


Mr. & Mrs. Augustus 


is School, C 
ool, D 


New York City: gas Walker, D 

New York City: Rene Watson, 

Syracuse: School, D 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: Bettie Deatherage, D 
OHIO 


Cleveland: Cleveland School, E 
Cleveland: Lake Erie ool, B 
Columbus: Columbus School,” D 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Trask School, 
Philadelphia: Philadelphia Schoo, c 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: Marie L. Slack, D 
TENNESSEE 

Nashville: Mrs. Washington, D 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle: McKerral School, D 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Romney: The West Virginia School for the Deaf, D 


CANADA 
Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American eS of Organizations, F 
Posts Guild, F 

o League, P 
ice and Association, F 
Columbus League, G 
Minneapolis League, F 
New York League, G 
Philadelphia Club, 

Francisco F 
Toledo League 

ub, 


Washington 

Hearing Instruments 
American Phonophor Corporation, N 
Dictograph Products Corporation, I 
William M. Eisen Co., K 
Gem Ear Phone Company, J 
Graybar Electric Co., E 
ort-O-Phone ati 


Books 


FOR TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 


Text- for Deaf. Children, Croker 

ones tt, 

Books for Deaf Children Louise Upham, G 
Course in English, J. Ww. Jones, 
Experimental Study of Beginning Reading: Helen 

Thompson, Ph.D., G 
Formation and Development of Elementary English 
Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, Ps 
Story Charts (Northampton), J 
— ht Language, Edith Fitzgerald, G 
ely Topics, Augustus C. Knight, G 
TEXT-BOOKS 
— Elementary Lessons in Lip-Reading, I 
ruhn: “The Muller-Walle Methcd,” J 
Garneia and McCaughrin: Mentor Course in Speech- 
Reading for Adults, G 


Schools for the Correction of Speech 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Miss Jennie Hedrick, G 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis: 
NEW YORK 


Ithaca: Martin Inst., G 
New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 


Oral Schools for Deaf Children 


Central Institute, Back Cover 


GEORGIA 

Macon: Miss Arbaugh’s School, H 
MARYLAND 

Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, H 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Northampton: The Clarke School, H 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Central Institute, Back Cover 
NEW YORK 

New York City: Wright Oral School, Back Cover 
OHIO 

Cincinnati: St. Rita School for the Deaf, 1 

Miscellaneous 

Christmas Seals, K 

Hygeia, 


List of Publications, P 
Luden’s Cough Drops, J 
Want K 
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A Real Inspiration 


ORE and more, the American people are coming to feel that 
the best kind of memorial, to one’s self or one’s loved 
ones, is one that will help somebody. We make our wills 

while we are young, instead of putting them off to some indefinite 
future which too often never comes; and instead of providing for 
tombstones or memorial tablets we set aside sums for scholarships 
or social service. 


May we share with you a recent letter? With slight altera- 
tions, it reads as follows: 


Mother and I have a little thought of leaving our 
home (in our wills) for a club house for the hard of hear- 
ing. There is no club in our city, and I am not free to 
organize one, but we thought there might be one sometime. 
Could we leave the house to you, or the American Fed- 
eration, or who would be the proper one? 


The house is not very large, but is considered well- 
built, and is easy of access. The wood work is rather 
nice, and the first floor is well arranged. The thought of 
leaving it in this way came to me in a dream (I think I 
had read the Votta REvIEw in the evening). Mother 
liked the idea right away when I told her the next morn- 
ing. Ours is a very small family without any near rel- 
atives to whom we feel we ought to leave the house. 


We told the generous writer that we believed that either the 
Volta Bureau or the American Federation of Organizations for 
the Hard of Hearing, if named as trustee, would do its best to 
carry out the terms of her bequest. We suggested, however, that 
it would be well not to make it impossible for the beneficiary to 
sell the house if for any reason it became unsuitable for the use 
specified. 


May we make bold to suggest that a gift of this kind, for the 
use of the Volta Bureau’s own work, would enable us to accom- 
plish much that we are at present obliged to neglect? With suffi- 
cient funds, we could help thousands where we are now able to 
reach only dozens. Don’t forget your local work, but remember 
the Volta Bureau, too, when you make your will. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH 
and 
DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


By Alexander Melville Bell 


Bound in heavy gray paper—$i.25 and postage 


Through unexpected good for- 
tune, we are able to offer for sale 
a limited number of copies of this 
well-known book, now almost out 
of print. When this supply is ex- 
hausted, no more will be available. 


Order Today 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


No bigger than a dime 
is the earpiece of . . 


The New 
Acousticon 


If you are hard of hearing, you will be de- 
lighted with the Silver Anniversary Model 
‘ developed after 25 years of service to 
the deafened . . . which we are now demon- 
strating, free. 

It is the smallest, the lightest, the least 
conspicuous of all hearing-aids, with a new 
and tiny ‘“full-tone’” receiver, or earpiece, 
no bigger than a dime, worn in the ear 
without headband or other attachment. 

Its new principles will enable you to hear 
clearly and distinctly, and you can wear it 
without the least embarrassment, without 
compromising your pride. 

May we not show you the fineness, and 
refinements, of this amazing new instru- 
ment? Call at any of our branch or agents’ 
offices today, or write Dept. B. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
220 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 


ACOUSTICON 


a scientific hearing-aid of proven merit 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE: A MANUAL OF SIGNS 


By J. SCHUYLER LONG, Litt. D. * 


SECOND EDITION 
_The book contains descriptions of the different 
signs used by the deaf in this country and Can- 
ada. To the descriptions have been added 500 
at, giving a clear idea of all the essential 


,There is an appendix of distinctively Catholi 
signs, approved by the Catholic Deaf tute ou 


_The introduct y chapter contains a history of the 
sign language, with an account of its origin and 
use. The Lord’s prayer, with every sign illustrated, 
is given in an appendix, together with sample 
sentences. 

It is a complete dictionary of the sign language. 


Price, $3.00 plus postage. Send orders to 
VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Defective Speech 
“FAULTS OF SPEECH” 


very helpful in correcting speech errors 
in the home. 


Paper cover, 25 cts. Cloth Bound, 50 cts. 
Plus Postage 


The Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Just Published 
ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal, Mulier-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading, 
is not a new theory cf instruction in the art, but 
is the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching ot lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of ee adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been 
planned and graded for the schoolroom, but they 
have been tested by actual experience as to their 
adaptability to the teaching of lip reading to the 
children for whom they are intended. 

Besides the lar work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review 
questions which are not only useful in themselves, 
but form a basis upon which the teacher may 
build many more similar questions which suggest 
themselves to her during the presentation. 


Part Two has various exercises on homophenous 


words. 
248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 


Address all orders to 
THE NICHOLS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
LYNN, MASS. 
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The Magic of Hearing 


What It Might Mean To You 


The intimate hour with 
friends—t he important 
business interview, the 
delights of theatre or 
the inspiration of church 
—the never ending joys 
of music—how vitally 
these depend on hearing! 
What a pity, then, that 
so many suffer from de- 
fective hearing, when 
there is a way to hear. 


The Little Gem 
EARPHONE 


Not only reproduces sound gy but acknowl- 
ed the least conspicuous aid to hearing. 


WORN WITHOUT HEADBAND 


A practical sensible efficient instrument based on 
true, scientific knowledge. Awarded the Gold Medal 
at the Panama- Pacific Exposition in competition 
with the World, and its superior quality is still un- 
challenged. 


Write for booklet or call personally for FREE expert 
advice and demonstration. 


GEM EAR PHONE CO., INC. 


Room 806 V. R. Marbridge Bidg. 
47 West 34th St. New York City 


Approved by the Committee oo Ane of the 
sane Federation of Organizations for Hard 


DEAF 


have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing re 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity 
offered you today, that they had! We will 
send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your 
own home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 
you have or can obtain and convince your. 
self, as thousands of others have done, that 
the PORT-O-PHONE will give you BETTER 
HEARING than you can get in any other 
way. 

If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get 
the best possible hearing, when you are ready 


for it. 
The Port-O-Phone Corporation 


1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 


Approved the Committee on Adv ae 
American Lcharetins of Organizations for 
of Hearing. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 

wonderful sale which this book has had. 
Its revision brings the book thgroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is 
used as a text-book in some of the public 
schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual_______ $15. 
Series III. Myths : $10.00 
Series I, II, and III_________ $33.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


TRY 
LUDEN’S 
MENTHOL 
COUGH DROPS 
5 CENTS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE 


FOR ADVERTISERS AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 
Advertising copy for the Volta Review should reach 
the Advertising Manager by the 10th of the month 
preceding that of issue, if proof is desired; otherwise, 
the 15th of the preceding month will be in time to 
make the insertion. 
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WANT COLUMN | MEGALOPHONE 


THE SCIENTIFICALLY 


ass, the other for third year ress Washington m 
School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington, Hearing Aid 


WANTED—Position wanted by an oral teacher 
of experience. State salary. Address “Trained 
Teacher,” care of Volta Review. 


Approved by the 
Committee on Adver- 
tising of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


WANTED—-Position wanted by a physical di- 
rector; normal school training. Address Miss 
Hill, P. O. Box 257, Northampton, Mass. 


WANTED—A private pupil by an _ experienced 
teacher of both deaf and hard of hearing children. 
Address E. O., care of Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent oral teacher 
for the deaf in public school. Address oe L. 
Smart, Superintendent of City Schools, Davenpogt, This instrument for advanced deafness, described 


Iowa. by many satisfied users as “a supreme achieve- 
ment in the hearing-aids,” embodies in 
its equipment the followi eatures. 
WANTED—Well-Qualified teacher for a nine-year- 1. — ransmitter with Twin Microphones, as- 
old deaf girl in the home. Address Box 60, care sures clear articulation, and can receive sounds 
of Volta Bureau. from ALL directions. 
- 2. A Receiver (worn without a headband) which 
as ows: June a arc pri i eostat, w rmits greater 
May, 1911; January, orth . May; June, 1913; June, versatility of use. 
1914; June, July, August, 1915; July, 1916 arch, 4. Its compactness, which makes for ease of 
April, June, August, 1917; aon ‘Dae. awe concealment WITHOUT loss of power or clarity 
August, September, Novem 1918; ye, 1919; of tone. 
March and September, 1927, ‘Advise For further descriptive literature, write 


of Volta Bureau, by ‘postcard, if you have any yo THE WILLIAM M. EISEN CO., INC. 


2095 Broadway at 73rd St., New York City 


SPECIAL OFFER 


few remaining copies, the Volta 
Ozarks, “‘A Voice from the Silence,” for $.75, plus 


Several be had 


COLLEGE WOMAN WANTED AS 
COMPANION 


THE SERVICES AS A COMPANION OF A COL- 
LEGE WOMAN OF SOCIAL POSITION ARE 
SOUGHT BY A WOMAN OF MEANS AND CUL- 
TURE. PLEASE COMMUNICATE COMPLETE 
INFORMATION AS TO PERSONAL HISTORY 
AND QUALIFICATIONS. ADDRESS M. T. W., 
CARE OF VOLTA REVIEW. 


An Englishman looks at American Schools 
for the Deaf and expresses a frank, unbiased 
opinion about them in his book— 


THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF| MAIL THAT CHECK 
IN AMERICA for Christmas Seals today 


By SIBLEY HAYCOCK Christmas Seals help works directly for the 
finance the Tuberculosis health of your commu- 
Have you seen yourselves as others see you? | Associations—theyhave nity, your friends, your 
already aided in cutting family—your health. 


Order today from the the tuberculosis death That is why you should 
rate by more than half. send that check to your 

VOLTA BUREAU Every seal you buy local association today. 
$1.00, plus 10c postage THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCU- 


LOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF ‘SHE UNITED STATES 
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Williams Articulator Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


Fine Electrical Hearing Devices For The Deaf 
Since 1909 , 


LLIAMS 
*sounp 
Patented March 21912 


The Williams Famous Wizard No. 305 For Men 
The Williams Curved Wizard No. 302 For Women 


Having WILLIAMS Patented Auxiliary Diaphragms. 
articulation. Lightest, most convenient and reliable device built. Covered 
with seal grain leather. Has WILLIAMS sleeve cord ends, and the #109 
or Midget Magneto Control Earpiece of polished hard rubber. A superior 
device built for the deafened to hear with. Made to wear under the clothing, 
but can be worn outside. Thousands of WILLIAMS devices sold and in use. 
Made by deafened men for deafened people to hear with. 


Gives smooth, clear 


USE WILLIAMS SUPER DREADNAUGHT BATTERIES 


General Office 
Suite 1243, Peoples 
Gas Building, 
122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Approved the Committee on Advertising of the American Federation of Organizations 
” for the Hard of Hearing ; 


Branch Office 
Write for Suite 1501, Corn 
full Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Information 1 East 42nd St., 


New York City, N. Y. 


_— 
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The RADIOEAR 


FOR THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL, CHURCH, THEATRE AND 
LECTURE ROOM 


FROM PHOTOGRAPH OF THE RADIOEAR TEACHING SET IN CLASS 
ROOM OF THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The development of the individual Radioear for the home and office accom- 
plished, our attention was called to the urgent need of it in the schools. Work 
on the Teaching Set was completed in June, 1927, and it is now in a number 
of the leading schools for the deaf of the United States and Canada. 


It is doing for the schools for the deaf, what the home and office type is 
* doing for the hard of hearing individual. 


When the individual gives his second and third order for the Radioear, 
after using the first instrument from one to six months, it indicates that the 
kind of relief obtained by use of the Radioear is worth the price. 


It is impossible to give you a low-priced hearing aid in the Radioear, but 
we can give you the kind of help to be secured with no other instrument. 


The Home Type Teaching Set appeals to every father and mother of a 
family in which there is a deafened child. 


Full information and price on application. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


3400 Forbes Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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WO German scientists of world renown, Dr. K. W. 

Hausser and Dr. Helmut Sell have at last seen their 

efforts to produce hearing aids of the highest refine- 

ment, compactness and efficiency rewarded with suc- 
cess. The great research laboratories of Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske, of Berlin, largest and foremost manufacturers of electro- 
medical and electro-acoustic apparatus in the world, have played 
no small part in this triumph. Years of exhaustive study and 
experimentation have now been crowned with the production of 
an entirely new type of hearing aid embodying scientific 
principles, never before employed in this field. 


Leading aurists and foremost electro-acoustic experts have 


_ pronounced the result revolutionary and of great importance to 


the hard of hearing. 


You are invited to test without obligation these new hearing 
aids, the Duotone—Booster Duotone—Magnatone, in our private 
demonstrating rooms or at any of our seventy-two agencies 
located in all the larger cities of the United States and Canada. 
If you cannot call here or at any of our agencies, you can obtain 
the proper instrument for a thorough home trial under our 
thirty-day rental plan. 


All three instruments are supplied with two readily inter- 
changeable earpieces. The Midget Earpiece is so tiny that no 
headband is required to keep it in place. It is splendid for inti- 
mate conversation, shopping, calling, etc. When a wider range 
or greater volume of hearing power is desired, as at theatre, 
church, etc., the Circular Earpiece can instantly be applied, in- 
creasing the power about 50%. 


All three instruments will yield clear, mellow hearing, with- 
out the presence of annoying harshness and discordances, with- 
out humming or buzzing, or nerve-rasping, frying noises. They 
yield rich, distinct tones, accurate in pitch and of the proper 
volume. 


The Duotone is intended for moderate cases of deafness. 


The Booster Duotone with the marvelous Amplifying Unit, 
“The Booster,” is intended for more severe cases of deafness. 


The Magnatone, with a power unequalled in any other readily 
portable hearing aid, is intended for very severe cases of deafness. 


Illustrated booklet containing detailed description of this im- 
portant invention will be,sent free of charge upon request. 


American Phonophor Corporation 
19 West 44th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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How Are You! 


As well 
as you 


could be? 


Let HYGEIA, the health magazine of the American 
Medical Association, help you to enjoy exhilarating 
health. If you follow the advice in its interesting, 
informative articles you are sure to find practical helps 
to better physical and mental well-being. 


Each issue of HYGEIA is filled with bright, practical 
articles, answers to health questions, health editorials, 
a children’s health section. Pictures and clever sketches 
enliven every page. All phases of health are discussed, 
among them— 


FOODS AND DIET 

DISEASE PREVENTION 

NEW MEDICAL DISCOVERIES 
HEALTHFUL BEAUTY 


MENTAL HEALTH 
EXERCISE 
SANITATION 
CHILD CARE 


: Deafness—With All Modern Conveniences is an en- 
: joyable, helpful article soon to appear. You will not 
| want to miss it. Other typical articles scheduled for 
early issues are The Sun Bath, Does Tobacco Pro- 
long Life? Beef Is Our Favorite Food. Like all 
| HYGEIA features, these are written by medical au- 
thorities, in non-technical language. Three dollars will 
| bring you these and dozens of other valuable articles 
| during the year. 


of AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION VR : 
| Deafness-Cure Quackery 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
The person with impaired hearing is I Wg send me HYGEIA for one year. Ij 
| deluged with literature on “cures 1 am enclosing $3.00 in payment. i 
| Here isa reprint of a HY GEIA article l Please send me, without cost, the pam- 
| that will help to distinguish between phlet, “Deafness Cure Quackery.” i 
the true and the false, exposing as it i i 
| does a number of appliances which the 
American Medical Association has 
found to be fraudulent. To acquaint 
| you with HYGEIA articles, this book- ; 1 
let will be sent free of charge, with or i ; 
without a subscription order. Just i 


oO 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Partially Deaf 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, from Kindergarten to 
College Entrance 


Where the Child is Made to Study” 


A refined boarding and day school with 
home atmosphere. Separate houses for 
boys and girls. 


Large Enough to be a Real School 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 
wat Resident Pupils from four years up accepted 


t Applications now being accepted for 
pe places for the session 1928-1929. 


The School Staff also conducts a 


Correspondence Course for 
Mothers of Little Deaf Children 


WORKING THROUGH THE EAR 


Which has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, John Dutton 
Wright, and by which parents are enabled to save for their children the priceless years 
before school age is reached, and begin at home their training in lip-reading, speech, 
and auricular development. 


ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY ; 


Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Private Beautiful Fireproof 
Home School Site Building 


The policy and scope of this School have been approved by an Advisory Council of Prominent Ear 
Specialists and progressive Educators of the Deaf. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


This School offers all advantages of Exclusive Oral Training and constant expert supervision. 
Classes limited. 


NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Classes for Teachers of Deaf : Classes for Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adult Deaf 
Systematic Course in two semesters of Lectures, Course in Normal Training for Teachers of Lip- 
Class Work, Observation, and Practice Teaching in Reading to the Adult Deaf includes: Observation, 
elementary and grammar grades by oral methods Theory, Technique, Story Telling and Practice 
exclusively. Teaching. 
INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING FOR ADULTS 
Private and class instruction for the Adult Conversational classes for advanced 
pils. 
CORRECTION OF DEFECTS IN SPEECH 
The correction of voice and speech defects; imperfect phonation, indistinct articulation, lisping, 
stuttering and stammering. 
Illustrated catalog and full particulars sent on request 
Dr. M. A. Goldstein, Director Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 


Address all communications to the Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY ST. LOUIS, MO 
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